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NEXT MONTH ( 

Five hundred men surrounded 
killer Harry Tracy, but none 
was game to go and get him. 
Title ol the story is "Terror 
Of The North-West" and the 
author is James Holledge. 
Gene Janes explains that 
"Hunches Aren't All Hooey", 
while Reg Walker says, 
"Take Notice Of That Burp", 
a health article on indiges- 
tion. Ray Mitchell asks 
"What Makes An Idol?" It 
deals with idols of boxing. 
Charles Cruickshanks writes 
of a "Flight Through Hell" 
and Ivor Etherlngton de- 
scribes "Snake Charmers Of 
The Orient", Well - known 
writers in Marcia McEwan, 
D'Arcy Niland and Gus Sor- 
ensen all conlribute and there 
is another Home Plan, as well 
as all the usual Cavalcade 
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DANGEROUS 
TO KNOW 

man she got 
when she got Lord 
she found herself out- 
witted by her mother-in-law. 


j^ADY CAROLINE LAMB was a 
spoilt, wilful, society darling of 
27. Her father was the Earl of Bess- 
borough. Her husband was the heir 
of Lord Melbourne. 

One spring morning in 1812 she 
decided that she wanted the gallant, 
sought-after, but notorious. Lord 
Byron. He was the tempestuous 
“bard of the boudoir" and was riding 
the crest of a wave of success and 
public adulation. His wild, scandal- 
ous affairs and romantic poetry were 
the talk of England. 

All social London schemed to meet 
him. Messengers with invitations to 
various functions stopped traffic in 
St. James Street, where he had 


taken rooms Scores of beautiful 
women set their caps at him and 
coolly planned his conquest. The 
competition was razor-keen, but 
Caroline Lamb was determined to 
catch this one man whom all the 
noble nymphs of the day coveted. 

“I must see him,” she begged a 
mutual friend. “I am dying to meet 

“He has a club foot and bites his 
nails,” she was told. 

“I don't care if he is as ugly as 
Aesop,” insisted Caroline. “I must 

The friend shrugged his shoulders. 
Two days later he introduced them 
at a ball. The affair that developed 
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between them is one of the most 
sensational and titillating in history. 

That night she wrote in her diary, 
“Bad, mad and dangerous to know, 
but that beautiful, pale face is my 
fate.” She did not realise it, but the 
words, “Bad, mad and dangerous to 
know,” more aptly summed up her 
own personality than the poet’s. 

Caroline was bom in 1785. She 
grew into a piquant, elfin-faced 
sprite. Her figure was slight, her 
eyes a sparkling hazel, and her hair 
fell in short, pale, golden curls. 

Her scorning of convention 
prompted her to dress up in trousers. 
She took frequent fits in which she 
screamed and cursed and tore her 
clothes from her body. 

Marriage, it was hoped in her fam- 
ily, might quieten Caroline down. Her 
mother— middle-aged but still flirta- 
tious Lady Bessborough — looked 
round for a suitor. 

She found him in a dull, plodding, 
young politician whom she had 
long numbered among her own ad- 
mirers. He was the good-looking 
but unimaginative William Lamb, 
later to be Lord Melbourne, Prime 
Minister of England and the confi- 
dant and adviser of the young Queen 
Victoria. 

Caroline was 20 when she married. 
The ceremony went without a hitch 
until the bride suddenly decided she 
disliked the officiating bishop. In a 
fit of rage, she tore her dress to 
shreds and had to be carried faint- 
ing from the church. An hour later 
the marriage was completed. Caro- 
line departed for her honeymoon, still 
“in a violent nerve storm.” 

The seven years that followed be- 
fore she met her first real love in 


Byron were similarly tempestuous 
and embarrassing for William Lamb. 

But all the scandalous escapades 
with which the frivolous Caroline 
drove her husband to distraction be- 
fore she met Byron, faded into in- 
significance when she got really 
started on that episode. 

It was an age accustomed to scan- 
dals, but Caroline and the poet loved 
so recklessly, and with such a lack 
of discretion, that they became the 
talk of England. 

Byron called daily and the two 
spent hours closeted together in her 
private rooms. No sooner had he 
left— as the return of her husband 
became imminent — than a procession 
of page boys began an almost hourly 
delivery of love letters, poems, 
flowers and tokens from one to the 

They went through a mock mar- 
riage ceremony, exchanging rings in 
deadly seriousness and writing vows 
of constancy which they signed 
“Byron” and “Caroline Byron.” 

A secret affair was not what Caro- 
line wanted. The whole world must 
know she had triumphed over her 
rivals for the poet’s love. Accord- 
ingly, they were constantly together 
in public— at the opera, driving in an 
open carriage in the park, at the 
special functions of the brilliant Lon- 
don season. 

The town tittered with stories 
that Caroline visited the poet late 
at night in his apartment. Even 
she, however, could not face the 
scandal of making such calls openly. 

She adopted a disguise. The por- 
ters at Byron’s chambers soon be- 
came familiar with a slim, wild-eyed 
page boy— in plumed hat, silver- 
laced jacket and scarlet pantaloons— 
who called frequently at late hours 
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with messages for the poet. 

William Lamb heard of the goings 
on but was not sufficiently interested 
to take any action. Immersed in his 
political career, his only demand of 
his wife was that she should leave 
him alone. 

However, William Lamb was no 
fool. He knew his Caroline and 
her character — and that the affair 
would eventually collapse of its own 
accord. 

He calmed his friends who pro- 
phesied the lovers would elope, with 
resultant scandal. "They neither wish 
nor intend going." was his wise ver- 
dict. "Both simply like the fear and 
interest they create.” 

His mother, Lady Melbourne, and 
Caroline’s mother, Lady Bessbor- 
ough, could not treat the matter so 
lightly Fearful of gossip and scan- 
dal. they did all in their power to 
break up the affair. 

They tried tears and entreaties 
without success. The beautiful Lady 
Melbourne then had the brainwave 
of winning the poet herself and 
subtly discrediting Caroline in his 

The conquest was not difficult. 
Lady Melbourne had been tantalis- 
ing a smitten George IV before 
Caroline Lamb was out of pig-tails, 
and before Byron had first turned 
his romantic eyes on his father's 
serving wenches. 

Lord Byron was so much putty in 
her experienced hands. After a week 
of her sustained attack on his feel- 
ings, the poet was penning her ful- 
some declarations of love 

In her replies, Caroline’s crafty 
mother-in-law contrived to insert 
cunning little barbs to set Byron 
thinking about his beloved — and her 


“Really, Caroline seems to be be- 
having better," wrote Lady Mel- 
bourne on one such occasion. “She 
is now only troublesome in private 
and a great bore in public.” 
Before long, under such attack, 
Byron was over his infatuation for 
Caroline. His problem was then to 
get rid of her. 

At the first hint that his ardor 
was cooling. Lady Lamb flew into 
a tantrum. She abused him, wept 
and threatened suicide 
To make matters worse, Byron had 
set out to conquer the beautiful but 
promiscuous Lady Oxford. She is- 
sued an ultimatum that he must first 
break with Lady Lamb before she 
would consider him. 

As a result, Byron wrote an un- 
necessarily cruel letter to Caroline 
that was to send her over the preci- 
pice into actual insanity. 

“As to yourself, Lady Caroline,” 
it concluded, “correct your vanity 
which has become ridiculous, exert 
your caprices on others, enjoy the 
excellent flow of spirits which make 
you so delightful in the eyes of 
others — but leave me in peace.” 

For a fortnight, after receiving it, 
Caroline was confined to her ^ bed in 
a state of nervous collapse. She 
never really recovered from it. 

She got up with one thought — 
vengeance Her servants were decked 
out in new livery. On the buttons 
she had engraved: “Ne Crede Byron” 
— “Do not believe in Byron” in par- 
ody of his motto: "Trust in Byron.” 
In her garden she nightly burned 
him in effigy on a huge bonfire. She 
danced round the flames in a frenzy 
and fed them with locks of his hair, 
presents and love tokens he had given 

As she danced, Caroline chanted 
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a doggerel verse she had written for 
the occasion: 

“Look not thus on me, so grave 
and sad; 

Shake not your heads, nor say the 
lady’s mad.” 

In her heart, however, Caroline 
Lamb was still madly in love with 
the lame poet. She sent him a 
stream of letters in the hope she 
could revive the embers of the once- 
flaming affair. 

Byron did not reply. Caroline tried 
to get in to see him, but was turned 
away by the porter. Undeterred, she 
returned disguised as a servant. She 
got past the porter and into the 
poet’s rooms— to find him engaged in 
romantic dalliance with the beguil- 
ing Lady Oxford. 

The next occasion they met was 
at a ball. After bitter words, Lady 
Lamb rushed into another room, 
broke a glass and raked her arms 
with the jagged fragments. She was 
prevented from cutting her throat 
with a carving knife she snatched up, 
by the alert Lady Melbourne, who 
had followed her. 

Caroline would not believe Byron 
had lost his love for her. She con- 
tinued to plague him with pleas to 
revive the affair. 

“You talk to me about keeping 
her out,” Byron wrote to Lady Mel- 
bourne. “It is impossible. She comes 
in at all times, at any time. The 
moment the door is open, in she 

Once Byron returned home to find 
the unhappy woman had visited his 
apartment while he was absent. She 
left a note. It contained nothing but 
the poignant query, “Remember me?” 

Byron's reply took the form of 

“Remember thee! Aye, doubt it not, 


Thy husband too shall think of thee; 
By neither shalt thou be forgot, 
Thou false to him, thou fiend to me.” 
Even this did not discourage Caro- 
line Lamb. She continued to haunt 
the poet until he married and, later, 
left England. The rest of her life 
she spent as a restless eccentric, 
fond of such tricks as walking half- 
naked through the streets 'of Brus- 
sels when on a European tour 
She died of dropsy in 1828. On 
her deathbed she summoned her 
faithful husband. He raced to her 
side from Ireland, as she knew he 
would. 

When he entered the room, a happy 
smile creased the woman’s pain- 
racked face. 

“I knew he would come,” she 
whispered to a nurse. “He has never 
failed me. I wish I could have 
loved him more.” Two days later. 
Lady Caroline Lamb was dead. 


LORD BYRON 
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LEI 

THE 

CROWDS 


^HAT is wrong with tennis 
players? In recent years there 
have been a series of incidents which 
are a disgrace — and would be to 
schoolboys. Tony Trabert, U.S. Davis 
Cup representative, created a stir in 
the Australian championships, when 
opposed to John Bromwich, veteran 
ex-Davis Cup player. Leading by 
two sets, Tony had the match won 
when he suddenly look offence at 
the crowd’s cheering of Bromwich’s 
good strokes. From then on, Tony 
lost point after point, until Brom 
won by three sets to two. 

Any world class player who, lead- 
ing by two sets, loses the match to 


a veteran no longer in world class, 
is in a bad position, because only one 
of two things can cause his lapse 
from such a winning position: either 
he suffers an injury, or he loses his 
temper. Trabert did not suffer an 
injury. He became so incensed at 
the crowd’s cheering of the veteran 
that he threw the game away. 

That incident was not an isolated 
one. While playing against Aus- 
tralia’s leading player, Lewis Hoad, 
in the vital Davis Cup singles in the 
1953 Davis Cup, Tony complained bit- 
terly of the partisanship of the 
crowd towards Hoad. What would 
Trabert expect— that the crowd would 
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want Tony to win? This was the vital 
singles; the man who won that match 
would place his country in a win- 
ning position for the Cup. Had Tra- 
bert won, U.S A. would have won 
that Cup; if Hoad won, the score 
would be two-all, with one singles 
match to play. 

The crowd at Kooyong that day 
did not hoot Trabert when he won 
a point; rather it gave Tony his due 
and cheered his winning points and 
great stroke play. But if the cheers 
for Hoad’s aces were louder than the 
ones for Trabert, isn't that natural? 

Such conduct on the part of a man 
who is supposed to be a sportsman, 
is inexcusable. Not only did it stamp 
Trabert as a bad sportsman, but it 
reflected on his country— U.S.A. And, 
coming on top of many more ex- 
hibitions of bad sportsmanship by 
other players, it reflects on tennis as 

Trabert’s fellow American Davis 
Cup player, Vic Seixas, became so 
annoyed at calls from the crowd at 
the White City Australian Champion- 
ships in January, 1954, that he called 
to a spectator to come down onto the 
court and do better. That spectator, 
carried away by the play, had been 
indiscreet enough to barrack the 
American. The crowd that day clap- 
ped the Aussie for winning points 
and this irritated Seixas to such an 
extent that he clapped himself when 
he scored a winning point! 

The Americans are not alone in 
these displays of bad court behaviour. 
It is on record that Mervyn Rose, 
of Australia, threw his racquet onto 
the court at Wimbledon last July 

Rose has been within a point of 
winning in many important matches, 
but, because he missed a point, has 
become so upset that he did not con- 


centrate on his game from then on 
and he lost. 

In the 1952 N.S.W. championships, 
Rose was playing against Vic Seixas 
and was up three match points, when 
overhead planes disturbed his con- 
centration. Rose lost. But, with his 
new-found control of himself the 
Rose of today could go on to world 
honours. 

For Rose has seen the light. He has 
realised that such lapses have cost 
him championships. Now he does not 
let those things disturb him and he 
is a much better player He has 
gained control over himself and the 
new Rose was evident at the 1954 
Australian championships. In the 
semi-finals he ignored his misses and 
went on to defeat Ken Rosewall. 
Then, in the final, he again played 
well, ignoring the crowd’s partisan- 
ship towards Rex Hartwig; ignored 
his misses; ignored the noise; and 
he won the final. Why don’t some 
other players realise what Rose has 
learnt? 

In the days when players played 
in long pants, instead of shorts 
such instances of bad sportsmanship 
and lack of concentration were rare. 
Then, even more than now, concen- 
tration was essential, because the 
game was played from the baseline 
and rallies went on for several min- 
utes. With the present-day play of 
serve-and-rush-the-net, rallies are 
seldom seen for more than a few 
seconds. Service is all-important 
Thus, today, there are more players 
more or less on an even keel, insofar 
as ability is concerned. The game to- 
day is faster, and because there are 
so many of almost equal ability, 
nerves are more tensed, even though 
today’s players do not need so much 
concentration. 
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Perhaps there is the explanation 
for some of the tantrums displayed 
by today’s players. They hear the 
crowd’s cheers; they let the noise 
bother them. “I could not concen- 
trate on account of the noise," they 

Concentration is a matter of per- 
sonal control of mind. If you cannot 
concentrate it is not the fault of the 
crowd, but of your own lack of con- 
trol. If you learn that control, the 
crowd’s noise becomes just so much 
background sound effects. If you hear 
remarks by barrackers, you have no 
concentration. 

Why is Lewis Hoad the best singles 
player in the world today? He has 
a powerful service; he is a good all- 
round player. But the reason goes 
deeper than that. Lew can concen- 
trate He never lets the crowd an- 
noy him; nor does he allow his bad 
shots to influence his future play. 
Hoad is a sportsman; he is cool. 
Those two aspects make him a popu- 
lar player. They also make him a 
better player. 

It is a fact that the good sports- 
man goes further in his sport than 
the bad sportsman. Picture the boxer 
who is a bad sportsman. He loses 
his temper if his blows miss. How 
far does he get in the game? Such 
a man is the answer to the prayer 
of every boxer, because the man who 
loses control of himself is a wide- 
open target in the boxing game 

It is refreshing to see good sports- 
men in action in any sport. In ten- 
nis we have seen some grand ex- 
hibitions of sportsmanship. In that 
Australian singles match between 
Trabert and Bromwich, John showed 
what a fine sportsman he is by want- 
ing to forfeit to Trabert when he, 
Bromwich, was leading 5-0 in the 


final set. Why did he want to forfeit? 
Because, he said: ‘‘I am a veteran. 
Trabert has everything to gain by 
winning the Australian titles. I am 
only helping to make up the num- 
ber. Let Tony win." That is sports- 
manship But his offer of forefeiture 
was not accepted. And John could 
not play badly enough to lose from 
that position. 

Tennis players do not like bar- 
racking; they do not like the crowd 
to show partisanship; they like the 
crowd to keep quiet. Picture a night 
at the stadium. Picture a boxer who 
is annoyed at the crowd's partisan- 
ship, or the crowd’s cheering of his 
opponent, or their hooting of him- 
self. Picture that boxer letting those 
things worry him. What would hap- 
pen? He would be knocked out Now 
picture a boxer, in the middle of a 
fight, walking to the ropes and offer- 
ing to fight a spectator. It is ridicu- 

Turn to cricket. “Get a bag!” “Take 
'im orf!” Yes, you have heard those 
phrases and many more. Does the 
cricketer act like the tennis player? 
Those few who have shown tempera- 
ment on the field have been hooted 
until they wish they had kept quiet; 
those bowlers who have lost their 
temper have been hit for six as 
their bowling became mis-directed. 

What about football or baseball? 
Could you keep those crowds quiet? 
Hardly. Does their noise worry the 
players? Hardly. Because if the 
boxers, footballers, cricketers, base- 
ballers let themselves be worried 
about the crowd, they would cease 
to be first-class exponents of their 
sport. And there are always others 
to take their places. 

Of course, we have seen golfers 
throw away their clubs and abuse 
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the crowd. But they are playing as 
individuals, not as national repre- 
sentatives. Apart from which, crowds 
do not sit for hours in the one place, 
but are at liberty to move around 
with any golfer they choose. 

Are tennis players a race apart? 
Evidently they think they are 
There is one aspect tennis players 
evidently do not consider. That is 
that the game is bigger than the 
player; the crowd is what keeps the 
sport going as a paying concern. 
Fans pay their money to watch 
sports. Having paid their money they 
are entitled to hoot if they are not 
getting what they have paid for. 
Every sport must get public support 
or it will die. 

At Kooyong in December, 1953, 
when Australia successfully defended 
the Davis Cup, 17,500 fans sal in the 
rain to see Trabert and Hoad They 
sat in the rain for 4 Vi hours. Among 
the spectators was the Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Menzies. He sat with bare 
head to watch the thrilling play. No 
one left the stands. They paid to 
watch the tennis. Having paid, and 
having been prepared to stay under 
wet conditions, they were entitled 
to cheer as they saw fit— or to hoot 
if they did not like some aspect of 
play. 

'If a sportsman does not appeal 
to them they stay away. It is the 
sport which draws the crowds; it is 
the sportsman upon whom rests the 
size of the crowd. There will always 
be a large roll up when a favourite 
is playing. Professionals know this. 
Evidently amateur tennis players do 
not worry because they are not paid 
a percentage of the takings. On the 
other hand, professional tennis play- 
ers play hard and with good sports- 
manship because they know that upon 



those two aspects— ability and sports- 
manship-rests their bread and butter. 

But, as stated before, other ama- 
teur sportsmen, in spheres other than 
tennis, play the game without tan- 
trums. So why not tennis players? 

Good players , should be able to 
play, irrespective of the type of play. 
Their nervous condition is just what 
they themselves make it. 

If there is antagonism between 
player and crowd, it is up to the 
player to improve relations. It is not 
up to the crowd. The player is one 
individual; the crowd is made up of 
thousands of individuals. 

Concentration and sportsmanship 
are essential in all good players, no 
matter what their sport. If those 
tennis players who throw their rac- 
quets to the ground and offer to 
fight someone in the crowd cannot 
take the crowd’s roar, then those 
players should play quietly in their 
own homes. We do not wish to see 
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A S soon as Art Lawson hit the 
' ' timber camp I knew there was 
no love lost between him and Wayne 
Faraday. X was with Wayne, sitting 
outside the men’s mess hall, when 
Lawson jumped off the truck that 
had brought him from the Town 
and I saw Wayne tense and a while 
line run along his jawbone where 
the muscles had tightened. 

Lawson passed us without a sign 
of recognition, but I was watching 
him closely and caught the sidelong 
glance he flung at Wayne, and I 
had a cold presentiment that there 
was murder deep in those eyes. I 
looked at Wayne. 

“Know the new bloke?’’ 

He shook his head slowly. “For a 


used to know. He looked like him.” 

“He looks like a good feed would 
do him good. Hasn’t been out in the 
sun much by the look of his white 
skin. If he wants to stay in this 
camp he’ll have to be good," I said, 
with all the pride of a loyal tim- 

But I needn’t have worried about 
Lawson. He was good. A little rusty, 
as though he hadn’t had much prac- 
tice for some time, but a good man 
with the axe. After a few days he 
was so much a part of the life of 
the camp that my early forebodings 
were forgotten. 

They were brought to mind sharp- 
ly, however, one evening behind the 
mess. I was coming up from the 
river after washing in the cold water. 
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and the deepening dusk hid me from 
the two figures standing there. 

“I’ve waited a long time for this, 
Faraday, too long to forget what you 
did. Just keep that in mind and 
think of the accidents that can hap- 
pen out here,” Lawson said softly, 
and turned on his heel. 

I noticed Wayne was very quiet 
after that. For two days I thought 
it over, not wanting to interfere 
where I wasn’t wanted, but feeling 
that a man’s duty was to at least 
share his mate’s troubles. So I waited 
for him when the truck dropped us 
at Five Mile and walked through the 
timber with him. 

“Wayne,” I said, "why don’t you 
come clean about Lawson?” 

I think he must have been expect- 
ing some such question because he 
didn’t look surprised. He shrugged 
wearily. 

“There’s not much to tell,” he said. 
“Lawson was mixed up in a shady 
deal some years back and I gave 
evidence against him. He swore he’d 
get me one day. I thought he’d get 
over it, but it doesn’t look as though 

We walked on in silence. I drop- 
ped back slightly so that I could 
watch him, seeing the droop of his 
shoulders and cursing Lawson with 
heartfelt sincerity. What the hell did 
he want to come here for upsetting 
things? I thought of telling him he 
wasn’t wanted, but I knew that 
would achieve nothing. He was the 
kind of man that didn’t forget, and 
if he missed his revenge today there 
was always tomorrow. 

But Lawson didn't wait for tomor- 
row. I realized later that he had 
laid his plans with cunning care, 
working his way into the confidence 
of the foreman and the men he 


worked with, and studying the best 
means of getting Wayne on his own. 

Usually the fellers work in pairs, 
left and right hand, cutting the scarf 
and ripping into the heart of the 
tree with the keen saws, but on this 
particular day Wayne had been sent 
to clear the way for the gang and 
mark the trees to be felled. My job 
was to climb the trees and strip the 
upper branches so that, when the 
tree fell, the timber would be sound 
to the top. So we were alone at the 
upper end of the valley. 

I buckled on the steel climbing 
boots, with the six inch spikes on 
the sides, and slipped my climbing 
rope around a smooth kauri. The 
sap oozed almost blood red over the 
spikes as I sunk them into the soft 
outer wood and went up the trunk 
smoothly, like a spider on a win- 
dow pane. One hundred and fifty 
feet up I met the first branches and 
stopped to look down. 

Wayne had moved out to the right 
so that the branches I dropped 
would not fall on him. I watched 
him clearing the saplings with quick, 
smooth strokes of his axe and some- 
how the thought of Lawson and the 
hate in his heart seemed out of 
place in the peacefulness of the val- 
ley. Far away over the mountains 
the sunlight skidded off the snow 
and over the valleys lay a drowsy 
blue mist. 

I shrugged myself back to reality 
and went on . with my job, working 
over the tree and then climbing to 
the ground. Wayne was well over to 
the right and I could not see him 
until I was half way up the next 
tree. He looked up and waved and 
I grinned back at him. 

The tree I was on was not quite 
as high as the previous one, but 
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some of the branches had become 
snarled by the weather and I had 
to be careful not to get tangled with 
them. I freed one snaky limb and 
watched it fall. Then I froze, and 
only for my safety belt I would 
have fallen. 

Working his way up the slope was 
Lawson. He was keeping to the 
bushes and, but for my elevation, I 
would have missed him. As it vias, 
tne bush below was spread out like 
a map and his figure looked small 
as it flitted through the clearings. 
The sun struck slivers of light from 
the head of the axe he carried. 

It could be that the foreman had 
sent him to Wayne with a message; 
there could be some ordinary ex- 
planation for his presence there, but 
deep in my heart I knew there 
wasn’t Fear struck cold inside me 
and I knew the showdown had come. 
Wayne! I had to warn him. I tried 
to shout, but my throat was con- 
stricted and dry and a hoarse croak 

I could see Wayne, another toy 
in the mosaic spread below, and ten 
yards away Lawson still made his 
silent way through the bush. God, I 
had to do something! I couldn’t just 
stay there and watch murder being 


done. But what could I do? By the 
time I climbed down it would be 

In spite of all that I put into the 
shout, it wasn’t much better than a 
croak, but it reached Wayne. He 
stopped working and looked up, wip- 
ing the back of his hand across his 
face. 1 waved towards tire bush and 
suddenly the truth dawned on him 
and he straightened, listening. 

Lawson heard my shout and stop- 
ped. He tried to locate me, hesitated, 

The two men came face to face in 
a little clearing at the base of a 
towering kauri. Wayne saw the axe 
in Lawson’s hands and from where 
I clung I could see his own hands 
tighten about his own smooth hick- 
ory handle. They stood watching 
each other, and I guessed that it 
was Lawson doing the talking while 
Wayne watched him, tense and silent. 

I saw Wayne's lips move and Law- 
son crouched. Suddenly he made a 
lunge with his axe, the keen blade 
flashing in the sunlight. Wayne 
jumped clear and raised his own axe 
defensively. 

In spite of the heat and the sweat 
running freely down my arms, I 
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fell as though an ice cube had slid 
down my back. This was murder, 
cold-blooded murder. I had to do 
something. I started to climb down, 
then realized how foolish that was. 

A battle such as this would be over 
long before I reached the ground 
K stopped and looked down again, 
not wanting to look but hypnotised 
by the drama below. 

The two men were circling, 

I crouched and looking for an open- 
ing. Wayne was on the defensive, 
but to keep that other blade from 
his throat or body he had to attack. 
He swung in a slicing, underhand 
chop which almost caught Lawson 
flat-footed. I saw his lips move as 
he cursed. Then there was a wild 
flurry of bare arms, glinting axe 
heads and drifting dust before they 
came apart again, panting, Wayne's 
arm bleeding, Lawson grinning. 

Lawson swung again and Wayne 
caught it on the handle of his axe. 

I heard Lawson’s exultant shout as 
the blade went through the hickory. 
Wayne went backwards, stumbling, 
and Lawson went after him, murder 
written plain on his face. Wayne 
scooped a handful of dirt and threw 
it at the grinning face, recovered 
his balance and dived low under the 

For what seemed like hours ihe 
two men stood there locked together. 
I wanted to slreut, climb down and 
run to help Wayne, anything to 
break that awful, deadly inactivity, 
but all I could do was to huddle 
there in the safety strap and pray 
for Wayne. 

Suddenly they parted. Lawson 
tried to bring his axe around and 
Wayne let go one hand and hit him 
hard at the base of the throat. No 
time for niceties. Lawson went reel- 


ing back, tripped and sprawled on 
his back. Wayne gathered himself 
to follow his advantage, then stop- 
ped as Lawson screamed. 

It was horrible to listen to, that 
scream, as though red hot pincers 
had reached into the bowels of a 
man on the rack. Lawson thrashed 
wildly on the ground for several 
seconds, then stiffened and seemed 
to relax slowly. 

I went down the tree quicker than 
safety allowed and when I got to 
the clearing Wayne was standing be- 
side the still body of Lawson, his 
hands hanging wearily at his sides 
and sweat and dust thick on his bare 
arms and chest. 

“Wayne! You all right?” 

He nodded, licked his lips and 
wiped the sweat from his eyes with 
the back of his hand “I'm all right." 
he said. 

I turned to Lawson, then looked 
back to Wayne. “You didn’t . . .” 
He read the thought in my mind 
and shook his head. "No. Tile poor 
devil brought it on himself. Look.” 
He bent down and moved the body 
slightly and there on the ground, the 
red blood soaking into the shattered 
hickory handle, was Wayne’s axe, 
blade uppermost, held there by the 
shattered handle embedded in the 
soft ground 

The whole picture flashed through 
my mind. As Lawson fell the whole 
weight of his body would be on that 
razor-sharp edge. 

“It had to come," Wayne said soft- 
ly. “You can’t go on nursing a hate 
like that for years without someone 
suffering. I suppose it's some kind 
of justice.” 

"Yes, I suppose it is,” I said and 
we walked down the slope to the 
foreman and the rest of the gang. 
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PASSING THE TIME 

The favourite pastime of crimi n a l s 
in gaol is reading. And the favourite 
reading matter of condemned crim- 
inals in Chicago Gaol is poetry. 
Other male prisoners in the same 
gaol favour reading of the wide open 
spaces. New Hampshire gaol authori- 
ties discovered the inmates there 
liked reading travel books, while a 
women’s gaol reports that the in- 
mates like to read love stories. 
BOOMERANG 

Nick Williams, proprietor of a 
Seattle store, arrived at work one 
morning to find a stack of clothing 
and radio equipment, which had 
been stolen the previous night, plus 
a four-dollar bill A note, explaining 
the money was for a smashed win- 
dow, stated, in part: “They made 
me take it back.” 

SILENCE IS GOLDEN 

When Mme. Marie Christofle, a 
French widow, was found blud- 
geoned to death on her lonely farm, 
police were stumped. But Angelo 
Brigo, the dead woman's deaf mute 
employee, indicated that he had 
something to tell. As he was totally 
illiterate, communication was diffi- 
cult— until the gendarmes sent for a 


movie camera and a cast of actors. 
They filmed Brigo at work and 
showed him the films. He under- 
stood. They wanted him to act what 
he had to say. He made love to the 
actress playing the dead widow, but 
was repulsed. He seized an axe to 
kill her, but the axe was made of 
papier mache and it broke. So, in 
a frenzy, he closed his hands, around 
the throat of the actress. The police 
seized him; they knew they had their 
killer. 

OUT OF COURT 
In Tulsa, Oklahoma, two men were 
charged with violating the peace. 
TJiey were fighting in the street. The 
judge asked them why they were 
fighting and they told him of an 
argument they had had. “Why don't 
you two settle it out of court, in- 
stead of accusing one another here?” 
asked the judge One of the accused 
replied: “What do you think we were 
doing when the cops arrived?” 

A CLEAN SHEET 
In Denmark a man was charged 
with trying to break into a house. 
He denied the charge; said he plan- 
ned to go into the window-cleaning 
business and he was doing some ad- 
vanced study. The police did not go 
for his story. 
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"THE big man stood in front of the 
sergeant’s desk, twisting his cap 
in his two grimy paws. As the ser- 
geant went on with his work, ig- 
noring the giant, the big fellow 
fidgeted more than ever. He wiped 
his hairy paw over his sweating face 
and rested his weight alternately on 
each foot. 

Suddenly the sergeant looked up. 
“Well,” he barked, “what do you 
want?”: 

The giant leaned over, resting his 
weight on the desk. “I’ve come to in- 
form on Frankie McPhillip,” he said. 

His statement brought sudden in- 
terest. In fact, it brought the ser- 
geant to his feet. "Where is he?" he 
almost thundered. And the giant told 
him exactly where to find the man 
whom the authorities wanted more 
than any other. 

McPhillip was shot, and the in- 
former collected the reward. Blood 
money— money stained with the life 
blood of the informer’s friend, 
Frankie McPhillip. And, before that 
money was finally spent, it was cov- 
ered with the blood of the informer. 

“The Informer." It was a great film 
—a film as stark as the times it por- 
trayed— the unsettled times of the 
revolution in Ireland And, as the 
informer, Victor McLaglen turned 
in his greatest performance. It won 
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him the Academy Award for the 
best acting of 1935, and it was one 
of the greatest and most moving per- 
formances of all time. 

Thus did a former boxer reach the 
heights in a field which contains as 
much competition as in boxing. 

Vic, at the age of 14, had run away 
from home to enlist in the British 
Army in the Boer War. On account 
of his size he was accepted. He ac- 
quitted himself well. Upon discharge 
he went to Canada and became a 
silver prospector, and it was in Que- 
bec that he began his pugilistic 
career. His rise was sensational. 
Within three months he was ac- 
claimed as heavyweight champion of 
Eastern Canada. 

The spirit of adventure being in 
his blood, Vic travelled with a side- 
show as a strong man and wrestler. 
On one occasion he pinned a whole 
football team, one man at a time, 
in a wrestling match, the entire team 
being defeated in the total time of 

A sportsman named Biddy Bishop 
fa coincidence, as Vic's father was 
a church bishop) enticed Vic away 
from the sideshow and took him on 
tour as a boxer, where he met with 

Vic had one unfortunate experience 
as a boxer. That was against tough 
Phil S-.'hlossberg. Vic was receiving 

ing out for the fifth round. His sec- 
ond by mistake, gave him a swig of 
ammonia instead of water. Vic oassed 
out on the spot. 

In 1909 Vic boxed a six-round ex- 
hibition with Hie then world heavy- 
weight champion, Jack Johnson. De- 
ciding the opposition was a bit 
(ougli. McLaglen turned to vaude- 
ville. He and a brother— Arthur- 


toured Canada, Hawaii and the Fiji 
Islands, and arrived in Australia 
with their act. 

While here the Kalgoorlie gold 
rush began and the two brothers be- 
came prospectors, with Vic doing 
quite a bit of fighting on the side. 
By now he had grown into a six- 
foot five-inch giant. 

When World War I started in 1914 
all the McLaglens (five of them) 
joined the British Services, Vie at- 
taining the rank of Captain in the 
Army. The outbreak of war had 
put an end to Vic’s serious boxing 
career, which he had resumed after 
some years of comparative glove in- 
activity. In fact, Vic was billed to 
fight for the British Heavyweight 
title, but had to cancel the bout 
when he received his call to arms. 

It is of note that all the McLaglens 
came through the war without a 
scratch. 

In England, the call came for' aid 
to the wounded, and Vic's father 
offered to box any other Bishop his 
age in England, the proceeds to go 
to the fund for the wounded 

Churchgoers were shocked at the 
Bishop’s challenge. One newspaper 
featured an article which had a sly 
dig at Victor, the son of a Bishop, 
being a boxer. Bishop McLaglen be- 
came indignant and Challenged the 
writer to a fight for charity. He 
further wrote in defence of his son. 
staling that he would be ashamed 
of any man who could not use his 
hands. He acclaimed boxing as a 
fine spojt. 

The Bishop wrote: “I should like 
to see boxing followed by the youth 
of the world. If we had more of that, 
we would have less combat with 
deadly weapons and more settle- 
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ments of disputes with the weapons 
God gave to man— his hands. 

"I see nothing contrary to Chris- 
tianity in boxing. The opposition is 
solely the nonsense- of those Who 
have forgotten t'.iat they are men 
living in a world of men, and not 
Victorian old ladies.” 

The article created quite a stir 
and many wrote letters to the news- 
papers about it But no logical ar- 
gument was put forward in opposi- 
tion to the Bishop. Nor did anyone 
accept the Bishop’s challenge to a 
fighl. 

Upon his discharge from this, his 
second war, Vic resumed his boxing 
career. But be had slipped. He was 
getting old as boxers go, and he had 
softened up. After being knocked 
out by Frank Goddard, he retired. 

Still the adventurer, Vic went to 
various parts of the world in search 
of hard work and danger. Finally 
he arrived in Hollywood. He was 
broke. Vic walked up to the gate 
and asked the gatekeeper if there 
were any jobs around 
“No.” replied the gatekeeper, safe 
in his own job and not caring about 
anyone else. “Beat it!” 

Vie sized him up and snorted: 
“Well, I’m going inside to see some- 
body in authority.” And he made to 
brush past the gatekeeper. 

That worthy grabbed Vic, and Mc- 
Laglen went into action. One swipe 
and the studio employee was 
sprawled on his back. 

Instantly half a dozen other em- 
ployees dashed up to eject the burly 
giant. Vic grinned. This was what 
he liked. With thorough enjoyment 
he set about the attackers. 

“Hey, that man down there!" came 
a call. One of the studio employees 



looked up and the voice continued: 
“Bring that big fellow up here.” 

It was a big-time director. The 
brawl ceased and Vic, straightening 
his clothes, marched to the director's 

The director appraised Vic critic- 
ally. He look in the broad shoulders, 
the height, the corrugated features 
of tire giant. He made a decision. 

“Can you act?" he snapped. 4 

"What kind of acting?” asked Vic 
suspiciously. “If you mean can 1 
make love before the cameras, I'm 
no Rudolph Valentino." And he ut- 
tered his coarse guffaw of laughter 
—the laughter which was to become 
famous in films. 

Valentino-McLaglen? The director 
shuddered at the thought. “No,” he 
replied, “I’m looking for a tough guy 
for a. picture I'm making. Like tile 
job?” 

McLaglen did not hesitate. He look 
the job. That picture, “What Price 
Glory,” was Vic's debut into the film 
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world and he co-starred with Ed- 
mund Lowe. As the tough Army 
Officer, Captain Flagg, McLaglen 
was a riot. Fans and film directors 
raved over him. He and Lowe were 
rushed into further roles and each 
was successful. 

Came “The Informer”, “Under Two 
Flags”, “The Magnificent Brute”. 
“Nancy Steele Is Missing”, and that 
great Indian adventure drama, “Lives 
of a Bengal Lancer”. 

For years McLaglen rode on the 
crest of a wave. Then, gradually, as 
he got older and his great muscular 
physique turned to a mass of flabby 
flesh, he was relegated to supporting 
roles. His film appearances became 
fewer and fewer, until finally he was 
forgotten by the average film fan. 


But, in late 1952 he once more 
flashed across the screen. And he 
proved he was still a great actor, by 
being nominated for the Academy 
Award for the best acting in a sup- 
porting role. The film was “The 
Quiet Man”. 

Vic did not win the Award, but 
he did not worry. That gilded statu- 
ette, known as the Oscar, was just 
so much junk to Victor. On one oc- 
casion, when a newspaper reporter 
went to McLaglen’s home to get a 
story, he saw the coveted Oscar do- 
ing duly as a door stop! 

But it did not stop there. Last year 
a Hollywood dustman, emptying the 
dustbins in his district, found in one, 
an Oscar. It belonged to Victor Mc- 
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A MAN and a girl sat before a 
campfire high in the wild, 
mountainous region of north-western 
California. Sobs racked the slim, lithe 
body of the girl. 

She was only 18, and lovely in her 
taut sweater and trim riding breeches. 
A mop of flaming red hair matched 
the healthy glow of her cheeks and 
her full, red, kissable lips. 

But Carmen Wagner wept. She 
wept for the beauty of the ranges 
around her, for the roar of the rush- 
ing streams and the pungent tang of 
pine needles. 

All these she had known and loved 
as she grew here from a gawky, bare- 


foot tomboy into any man’s dream 
of feminine perfection Now she was 
to know them no more. For Carmen 
Wagner was doomed to die. 

In the hands of the man, who was 
her captor, was a Luger automatic. 
Already he had killed her lover. 
Now, because she knew who had 
fired that fatal shot, she too was to 
be murdered. 

Hate and fear mingled in the dark, 
darting eyes of the man. He prod- 
ded her with the gun. “Carmen,” he 
ordered, “get up.” 

She glimpsed the murderous pur- 
pose in his eyes. “Please don't!” she 
screamed “Don’t do it, for God's 
sake. Please . . .” 
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Thus was concluded one of the 
■most bizarre double murders on re- 
cord. A mad butcher was loose in 
the hill country. Behind him he left 
a trail of mysterious death that was 
not to be fully elucidated for years. 

About the same time as the killing 
of Carmen Wagner on October 11, 
1925, a lone hunter came upon a 
car parked in the driveway o’f an 
abandoned homestead further down 
the mountain trail. 

Strapped to the running board of 
the car was a recently killed deer. 
Sprawled on the ground beside it 
was the dead body of a tall, good- 
looking young man 

The hunter rode down to the town 
of Eureka and returned with Sheriff 
Edward Reid and the Coroner, Oscar 
Swanson. Examination showed that 
the dead man had been shot through 
the back. There was no sign of any 
weapon. A search of the car dis- 
closed nothing but a woman’s vanity 
case and comb. 

Both the officials recognised the 
murdered man as 21-years-old Henry 
Sweet of Eureka. But they were 
puzzled by the absence of the woman 
who apparently had been a passenger 
in the car. 

The parents of Henry Sweet re- 
vealed he had left home on the 
night of October 7 on a deer hunting 
expedition into the mountains. He 
was accompanied by his sweetheart, 
18-years-old Carmen Wagner of the 
nearby town of Ferndale. 

With both the girl and the murder 
gun missing, the general official view 
was that Carmen Wagner had killed 
young Sweet. She was a crack shot 
and knew the mountains almost as 
well as the teeming wild life that 
haunted them. It was thought that 


she had quarrelled with her lover, 
shot him in a fit of anger and, terri- 
fied of the consequences, fled to some 
mountain hideout. 

Sheriff Reid interviewed the girl's 
parents They identified the vanity 
case found in the car as belonging 
to Carmen. She had said she was 
going hunting for a few days with 
some friends but did not reveal who 
they were. She had taken her own 
rifle and was accompanied by her 
dog, Pronto. 

The investigation shifted back to 
the mountains. Three backwoodsmen 
were located who had seen the couple 
on their trip. One of them estab- 
lished that they were both alive, and 
strapping the dead deer to Sweet’s 
car, only two hours before his body 
was found. 

In that two hours Sweet had been 
killed. Carmen, two rifles and her 
dog had disappeared. 

A large posse was assembled by 
Sheriff Reid to search the mountains. 
"Locate Carmen Wagner,” he or- 
dered. “Scour every hill and bypath 
for some clue as to her fate or 
whereabouts.” 

For a week the posse ranged the 
mountain trails without success. They 
found nothing, except the remains 
of a campfire at the mouth of the 
lonely Baker Creek Canyon. 

No significance was attached to the 
pile of ashes, and by Sunday, Oc- 
tober 18, half of the hunters had 
given up and gone home, convinced 
that Carmen Wagner was the culprit 
and had made a successful getaway. 

A new impetus was given to the 
search that afternoon. Poking around 
near the abandoned house where 
Sweet’s body was found, one of 
Reid's deputies found a fresh bullet 
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hole in a picket fence. Sighting 
through it to get the line of fire, he 
fixed on a clump of oaks about 200 
■yards away. The deputy made for 
the trees After a short search he 
I uncovered a rifle concealed in a bush. 
It was identified by a special home- 
made sight as Carmen Wagner’s 
.'gun. 

The find did not impress Sheriff 
; Edward Reid. When he arrived on 
the scene, a bunch of excited posse- 
F men were handing the rifle around 
for inspection— smudging whatever 

( fingerprints might have been on it. 

Significant was the fact that the 
J clump of oaks had been carefully 
I examined several times during the 
previous week without uncovering 
the gun. To the sheriff’s mind there 
leaped the suspicion that the gun 
had been planted there by some 
member of the posse— and he was 
probably the murderer. For the first 
time he was convinced that Carmen 
Wagner was dead. 

As the hunters resumed with fresh 
enthusiasm, a youth named Kenneth 
Walford approached the sheriff with 
a suspicion and a suggestion. 


He had noticed the campfire ashes 
at the mouth of Baker Creek Canyon. 
Nearby was the cabin of Jack Ryan 
and his half-brother, Walter David. 
Half-breed Indians, they lived by 
trapping and hunting in the raoun- 


“ There hasn’t been any search of 
the canyon,” Kenneth Walford told 
the sheriff. “That pair seem too 
anxious not to have anyone go up the 
canyon." 

Sheriff Reid detailed two men to 
scour the canyon — without letting 
Ryan or David know about it. 

The two secret searchers, Kenneth 


Buck and Sidney Pixton, made their 
way to Baker Creek Canyon. Almost 
immediately they were intercepted 
by a belligerent and armed Indian 
guide — apparently on guard for Ryan 
and David. The two men forced him 
to lead the way. 

They had not stumbled far into 
the precipitous, yawning ravine be- 
fore Pixton stopped and sniffed the 
air. They followed the smell, scan- 
ning the walls of the canyon. The 
offensive odour became stronger. 
Rounding a bend they caught sight 
of something lying on a high slab of 

It was the decomposing body of a 
dog. They looked around carefully. 
It did not take them long to find 
the girl's body. 

There were burns on her wrists 
where she had been trussed with 
ropes. A valuable wrist-watch she 

CARMEN WAGNER 
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was known to have been wearing was 
missing. 

The remains were examined by 
Coroner Swanson, who declared death 
was caused by two bullets in her 
brain. She had been dead, in his view, 
for from five to ten days. There had 
been no criminal assault. Under her 
nails were scraps of human skin and 
flesh, where she had apparently 
scratched her attacker’s face. 

Sheriff Reid and a bunch of depu- 
ties went out to pick up the two 
half-breed brothers. They first came 
upon Walter David riding along the 
trail. He made no resistance to ar- 
rest. Asked about the spate of 
scratches on his face, he claimed he 
received them while riding through 
deep brush. 

Jack Ryan was surprised in his 
bunk in his cabin. He made no pro- 
test when routed out and ordered 

While he was doing so, Sheriff Reid 
rummaged through his clothing and 
scanty belongings. He took possession 
of a Luger pistol hanging on a nail. 
In the pocket of a pair of trousers 
behind the door, he found Carmen 
Wagner's wristwatch. 


“What have you got to say about 
this?” Ryan was asked. 

The half-breed shrugged his shoul- 
ders passively. “I never saw it be- 
fore,” he stated. “It must have been 
planted on me." 

Lodged in the Eureka gaol, both 
men protested their innocence. They 
claimed alibis miles away from Baker 
Creek Canyon at the estimated time 
of the murders. 

The sheriff was certain, however, 
that he had the right man in Jack 
Ryan, particularly when scientific 
analysis disclosed human bloodstains 
on the half-breed’s coat. 

His case against the other half- 
breed was not so certain. A few 
days later, Walter David was re- 
leased when his alibi was proved to 
be true. 

The scratches on his face, it was 
discovered, he had received in a 
fight with a young lady of the town 
whom he visited in Eureka. Em- 
barrassed, he had tried to tell a 
while lie when questioned about 

Meanwhile, evidence mounted 
against Jack Ryan. Bullets found in 
Carmen’s skull were stated definitely 


by ballistics experts to have been 
fired from the half-breed's Luger. 
Horse hairs on the dead girl’s coat 
were identical with those of Ryan’s 
roan horse. Goat hairs picked up 
near her body had come from a pair 
of cowboy chaps found in his cabin. 

On February 17, 1926, Jack Ryan 
faced trial for the murder of Carmen 
Wagner. The prosecution was con- 
ducted by District Attorney Arthur 
Hill. He had a trump card up his 
sleeve which he considered made his 
case irrefutable. 

After presenting the already for- 
midable array of evidence against 
the prisoner, the District Attorney 
called to the stand a new witness. 
He gave his name and stated he was 
a special operative employed by the 
famous “Burns International Detec- 
tive Agency”. 

Jack Ryan’s dark face had turned 
| deathly white. His hands gripping 
the dock, he listened with the rest 
of the court as the witness described 
how, on a faked charge, he had 
been confined for a few days in the 
' county gaol, in the same cell as the 
prisoner. 

The Judge overruled the objection 
of Jack Ryan’s attorney. The court 
listened in an enthralled hush as the 
private detective related how he had 
won Ryan’s confidence. 

"Knowing that I was to leave the 
gaol first, Ryan begged me to do cer- 
tain favours,” he stated. “First he 
' told me to tell his mother to wash a 
shirt of his that was covered with 
blood. Secondly, he wanted her to 
[ dispose of 19 Luger shells he had 
hidden in a hen’s nest. Thirdly he 
gave me a knife he wanted buried.” 

Across the courtroom came the 
, District Attorney’s final question. 
“Did Jack Ryan admit his guilt to 


you?” he barked at the witness. 

“He did,” was the detective’s 
damning reply. 

That seemed to settle the case. The 
jury retired for a short time and 
then returned with their verdict. 
They found Ryan “Not Guilty." 

Both Sheriff Reid and District At- 
torney Hill were stunned at this cul- 
mination of weeks of work. Whatever 
reasons the jury had for their ver- 
dict (it was said they reached it be- 
cause they did not like the use of a 
spy against a man fighting for his 
life), Jack Ryan was free. Never 
again could he be charged with the 
murder of Carmen Wagner. 

But the public was not satisfied 
that two murders should go unsolved. 
At the following county elections, 
they elected a new Sheriff, J. W. 
Runner, and a new District Attorney, 
Stephen Metzlar. Both men had made 
the solving of the case a prominent 
plank in their election campaigns. 

Metzler hoped to so disturb the 
killer’s conscience that he would be 
badgered into malting a mistake— or 
a confession. But to a number of the 
tough mountain folk, this must have 
seemed a forlorn chance. They saw 
themselves as avengers of the lovely 
girl who had been done to death. 

In that role, one winter’s night, 
nearly two years after the murders, 
they kidnapped Walter David, Jack 
Ryan’s half brother, and set about 
making him talk. 

The following morning his body 
was found dumped on a mountain 
track. He had been savagely tortured 
to death. 

Two of his front teeth had been 
jerked out from their roots with 
pincers. He had been tied with 
leather thongs and his body beaten 
black and blue with a club. 
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1 When that failed to make the half- 
breed reveal what he knew of the 
I killings, barbed wire was wrapped 

■ round his neck and chest. When his 
I body was found, the flesh there was 
Ku ribboned crimson mass of meat, 
ft ns the wire had been slowly twisted 
| tight. This it was that eventually 
I killed the tormented Walter David. 

I He had died before he talked. But 
I his torture affected Jack Ryan. Fear 
I now showed constantly in his eyes, 

| as he waited to see if he was next 
I on the list of the mysterious 
I avengers. 

■ District Attorney Metzler noted 
this. He knew all Indians are fanatic- 
ally superstitious and decided to fol- 
low up the fear with a new attack 
on Ryan’s conscience. 

Letters, in different handwriting, 
were mailed to the half-breed from 
all over California. One of them, 
which was typical, read: 

“Jack Ryan: The blood of a mur- 
dered girl calls to Heaven. All the 
gods and all the devils alike look 
upon you as a murderer. Red clouds 
symbolising the burning soul shall 
float through your mind. Black 
clouds of a tortured soul at the hour 
of, death are slowly gathering about 
you. You have even struck death in- 
to your own family ” 

But Ryan, beyond engaging in fre- 
quent bouts of carousing and de- 
bauchery, seemed unaffected by the 
letters and gave no sign of cracking.' 

District Attorney Metzler was 
stumped as to the next move. Then 
a number of complaints began to 
come in from ranchers that Jack 
Ryan had been romancing their un- 


Michelle Saffargy 
By Noel Hickey 


der-age daughters. This was it. 

Without delay, the half-breed was 
arrested, convicted of crimirfal as- 
sault and sentenced to terms total- 
ling 50 years in San Quentin Peni- 
tentiary. 

Under stringent cross-examination 
by relays of police, Ryan eventually 
broke down with a confession to the 
murders. The trouble, he explained, 
had started when he went to the old 
house where Sweet and Carmen 
were camping. He wanted to collect 
payment for some whisky he had 
supplied them. 

Sweet refused to pay and told the 
half-breed to go to hell. Jack Ryan 
pretended to ride away, but sneaked 
back. He crept up and appropriated 
their two rifles. Then from behind a 
rock he picked off Sweet with a 
single shot. 

Carmen was forced to walk back 
up the trail to the spot where the 
campfire was found, at the entrance 
to the canyon. 

He shot her twice, and conveyed 
her body on his horse up the canyon 
to the spot where it was found. Her 
dog followed them, so he shot il 
also. He later planted Carmen’s rifle 
near the abandoned house to throw 
suspicion on one of the possemen. 
Sweet’s rifle he buried high in the 
mountains. 

Ryan was rushed into court. He 
pleaded guilty to the two murders 
and was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. He will begin to serve it after 
he completes his previous 50 year 
term He was bundled back to San 
Quentin. The case was marked 
“Closed.” 

But actually it was not finally- 
solved. Even today, the torture killers 
of Jack Ryan’s half brother are still 
undetected. 
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THE CHILD WON’T EAT 

An average doctor sees five to ten 
eases each week, in which a mother 
brings in her child with the story 
of loss of appetite. Usually the 
mother suspecls a disease. But doc- 
tors say that disease is seldom 
present in these cases and that the 
trouble is usually due to these fac- 
tors: Eating on the run, not enough 
variation in the diet and eating be- 
tween meals. Taking the first, in 
many homes, the meal is simply a 
time to sit down, gulp the food, glare 
at one another and get away as 
quickly as possible. In this case, the 
family should treat a meal as a pleas- 
ure, take time over eating, and dis- 
cuss things in a friendly manner. 
With regard to variation, many 
mothers cannot be bothered to pre- 
pare meals with variety. Often— par- 
ticularly at the midday meal — she 
just prepares sandwiches. Kids get 
sick of eating the same things (who 
doesn't) and while adults eat because 


not room in their stomachs to eat 
the meals prepared for them. 

CANCER DRUGS 
The most deadly form of cancer is 
malignant melanoma. It is a dark 
growth which starts on the skin and 
spreads rapidly inside the body. 
Patients live only a few weeks. Now 
Dr. Sidney Farber, of the Children’s 
Cancer Research Centre and Harvard 
Medical School, Boston, has come out 
with a drug which slows up this 
cancer. The drug is Triethylenephos- 
phoramine— or, to cut it down to its 
usual name, Tepa. It is related to 
the nitrogen mustards, which have 
been used in the treatment of Hodg- 
kin’s disease. Dr. Farber says that 
Tepa treatment gives the patient an- 
other year of life. Tepa is not a cure, 
but the fact that it slows death and 
the growth of the cancer, is a wedge 
in the war against cancer. 

D.D.T. 


they know they have to in order to 
remain healthy, children eat what 
they like, and, if they get sick of a 
certain diet, they just will not eat. 
Thirdly, never let children eat be- 
tween meals. If they do, they have 


According to Dr. Edward F. Knip- 
ling, president of the American As- 
sociation of Economic Entomologists, 
D.D.T., which came into common 
use some ten years ago, has saved 5 
million lives and 100 million serious 
illnesses. 
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These Hollywood starlets have a grand 
time, and who can blame them-- 
wouldn't you give them a good time? 
I.ou Gaines. Jackie Waldron and Diane 
Smith are the lasses. Don't let (he 
masculine names oi the first two put 

8 you off. If you have any doubts, look 
at them. But their pose here shows they 
know little of sailing. 



IPS; 

■ 


Down below lo change and up on dock 
to prepare for the saUing. Just in case, 
they are lilting the tarpaulin from the 
liloboat. Now. il the girls want a hand. 
I'm sure there are a number of fellows 
only too glad to be of assistance. The 
gals sure like the waves — and who 
wouldn't give them a wave? 


The tarp is off and away they go. But it 
took so long to remove the tarpaulir. 
that the weather changed; and so did 
the girls — to something wanner and 
more snug. These girls may not be 
nautical, but their form on this yacht is 
not bad, and while wind-jackets may be 
the thing, sweaters are more fitting here, 
don't you think? 



THE v///. 

SHOCKS 


J)EOPLE are often shocking them- 
selves or their neighbours. And 
often their victims, Shocks can kill, 
terrify and cow, restore and destroy. 
They can release and inspire emotions 
of horror, fear, joy and relief. His- 
tory is full of great shocks. 

Towards the end of the century, a 
young man named Walter Haswell 
took his seven-year-old niece to view 
Niagara Falls. Haswell was cultured, 
educated, held down an important 
and highly-paid job. He was by no 
means irresponsible. He made his 
fun in a sober and calculated way. 
But that day at Niagara some imp 


With a smile, he turned to see the 
child with him watching the tumbl- 
ing cascade with a mingled ex- 
pression of awe and fear on her face. 
Then, on an impulse, Haswell caught 
her up, and laughingly said: “Now, 
Betty, I'm going to throw you into 
the water.” 

He swung her backwards and for- 
wards. 

The child shrieked, twisted in his 
hands, and, almost before he real- 
ised it, had slipped from his grip. 

A bystander said that the face of 
the falling child was a mask of 
frozen horror. 'The mouth was wide 
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open, as though in a pantomime of 
a scream, for no human sound could 
be heard in the din of the crashing 
waters. It was the same face that 
Haswell saw. 

Shocked, he stood like stone, gap- 
ing in horror as the little girl dis- 
appeared in the surging torrent. With 
the girl’s name on his lips, and be- 
fore anyone could restrain him, Has- 
well leaped into the maelstrom in a 
hopeless attempt at rescue. Both he 
and his niece were drowned. 

Another incident at Niagara in- 
volved a hunted man, Thomas Lavy. 
Lavy was a murderer. With the river 
in front of him and the sheriff close 
behind, it looked as though he 
would have to surrender. But he 
chose the river as the lesser of the 
two obstacles to overcome. There 
was only one means of crossing it— 
by the wires of an old bridge. 

Hand over hand, Lavy started to 
span the dreadful chasm. His palms 
began to burn and blister. He was 
half way over when the sheriff and 
his men appeared on the bank. They 
watched the appalling spectacle in 
silence. They saw Lavy’s hands cov- 
ered with blood that trickled down 
his arms. It was only a matter of 
waiting for the moment when the 
body would drop 

But Lavy, faced with the shocking 
fear of falling to his death, sum- 
moned every ounce of initiative he 
possessed. Swinging over that im- 
mense gap like a dummy on a tight- 
rope, he felt the strength draining out 
of his arms, and he knew that he 
could not hold on much longer. His 
own blood lubricated the wire and 
it was hard to stop his fingers from 
slipping. Suddenly, to the astonish- 
ment of the onlookers, and with the 
dexterity of an acrobat, he placed 


his legs over the wire and hung 
from them head downwards. When 
he was able to do so, he went on, in 
the same way, hand over hand, un- 
til he again needed rest, when he 
repeated the method. 

In this ingenious way, he finally 
reached the opposite bank. But the 
shock of the experience was still 
with him. He lay shuddering and 
panting. It was an hour before he 
staggered to his feet, and, with the 
helpless sheriff looking on, continued 
on the last stages of his remarkable 

What strange shock was it that 
afflicted John. Ferguison, of Argle- 
shire, which, while leaving him nor- 
mal in every other respect, deprived 
his stomach of the ability to retain 
food of any kind? 

More than that, he was not affected 
in any way by the enforced fast 
Ferguison, a shepherd and herds- 
man, was out looking for stray cattle 
in the mountains when overcome by 
thirst after has rigorous trudging he 
drank heavily from a little creek and 
then fell asleep on the bank. He 
slept for 24 hours. When he woke, 
he was a changed man, physically 
and mentally. Possessed of great 
energy and endurance he yet could 
not summon the strength to rise to 
his feet. Active-minded, he found 
that his faculties were fogged and 
listless. He had, he said, the sensa- 
tion that he had been somewhere 
else in time and place. The con- 
dition persisted for an hour or so, 
when he began to feel his normal 
self. The weakness he felt was 
merely the result of hunger, he 
reasoned. 

A friend, Archibald Campbell, 
found him and took him to his own 
house. A big meal was set before 
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Ferguison. But he hadn’t taken 
a couple of mouthfuls before he felt 
sick Puzzled, he tried again, but 
this time not only the taste of the 
food but the sight of it repelled him. 

Campbell led him to a room, and 
bade him lie down. Hours later, when 
he brought in food, Ferguison was 
violently ill as soon as he saw it. 
He suffered the same reaction every 
time food was presented to him. All 
he took daily was a pint of water. 
For twenty days Ferguison was in 
Campbell's house, and for twenty 
days he lived on water Doctors 
found it inexplicable that Ferguison 
had survived— but more inexplicable 
was the fact that there was no change 
in his face, his physique, or his 
vigour. He had not lost an ounce of 
weight. 

On the twenty-first day, Ferguison 
was eating with his customary gusto 
as though nothing had ever hap- 
pened to him. 

Shocks can produce idiocy, and 
on that point a famous mind-doctor 
has said that idiocy is a simple tor- 
por of the faculties, in the higher 
degrees amounting to total insen- 
sibility to every impression. James 
Torrie was living proof of this 
theory. The sudden knowledge of his 
business losses was such a shock to' 
him that he instantly became a 
human robot. He sat still He did not 
talk. He merely took food when it 
was put into his mouth. Every morn- 
ing he was guided from his bed by 
a servant, who dressed him, piloted 
him into the parlor, where he sat 
the whole day with his body bent 
forward and his eyes fixed on the 
floor. It went on like that for nearly 
five years; then Torrie recovered as 
suddenly as he had been stricken. 
The recovery was complete, and he 


resumed his business activities where 
he had left off. 

A more extraordinary case, per- 
haps, is that of the Jessen brothers 
where shock had a chain reaction 
effect. Two of the brothers, Michael 
and Allan, were conscripted into the 
army, and in their first battle, Allan 
was shot dead. Michael was trans- 
muted immediately from a whole- 
some young man to a helpless idiot. 
When taken home to his family’s 
house he presented such an unbe- 
lievable and tragic sight that his 
other brother, John, was afflicted in 
the same way, so that both of them 
had to be sent to the Bicetre, a 
French hospital for lunatics. 

The Bicetre, incidentally, housed 
Louis Bourget. It was a shock of 
pleasure that transformed him into 
an idiot and put him there. Bourget, 
an engineer, and a simple man, had 
designed an improvement in cannon 
construction. Robespierre was so 
taken with it that he sent Bourget 
a most flattering letter That the 
mighty President of the Committee 
of Public Safety had deigned so to 
honour him was too much for the 
humble engineer, and he was liter- 
ally struck motionless- on the spot. 

Generoso Marini, an Italian 
physician, once shocked with horror 
a whole streetful of people. He suf- 
fered a brief but alarming shock of 
anxiety himself during the process. 
Marini had applied for his degree 
to the select and famous school of 
medicine at Ferrara, but the pro- 
fessors explained that it was first 
necessary for Marini to demonstrate 
his knowledge and ability in tire 
science of medicine. 

In the centre of the piazza at Fer- 
rara a stage was built, and in the 
presence of the whole population, 
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Marini displayed his powers. On the 
stage were several living toads— pro- 
vided by the college so that there 
might be no deception. An official 
selected the five largest, and Marini 
placed them beside him on the bench. 
Then, while the thousands of eyes 
followed his every move, he cut each 
of the toads in two, and squeezed 
from them into a goblet all the fluids 
and juices they contained. 

Swallowing the poison, he placed 
the empty goblet on the bench, and 
walked to the front of the stage. He 
stood motionless. Suddenly, his limbs 
began to tremble. His face went 
white as lard and ran with sweat. 
His body became hideously swollen 
and distorted. All over the vast audi- 
ence women screamed and fainted; 
men shouted that Marini's death was 
upon him. 


Marini himself was in great dis- 
tress. For a moment he thought he 
had left it too long. With shaking, 
clumsy motions he took from a jar 
at his side some of his famous orvie- 
tano— some antidote, a wonderful 
secret that he alone possessed — and 
emptying a little of it into his mouth, 
swallowed. The effect was instan- 
taneous vomiting; in less than a min- 
ute Marini stood smiling, perfectly 
restored, while the relieved crowd 
thundered its appreciation. 

This colourful Italian not only re- 
ceived his degree; he was honoured 
as surpassing all others for his won- 
derful skill in the science and know- 
ledge of medicine. 

Which all goes to make for a one- 
word commentary on the state of the 
healing art in those days— shocking 
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YOU’LL never find much trouble 
getting a job with a circus Tent 
hands are the life line of the big 
top and they come and go like taxis 
on a rank. Some just get the job 
so they can bridge the gap between 
a few towns. Others leave silently 
after the pull-down at night, and 
others are sacked. Sacked because 
they are absolute no-hopers and 
won’t pull their weight. 

I remember the night I joined a 
circus. I was humping the bluey 
and making towards Mildura in a 
roundabout direction. Now I was in 
Bendigo. That night around ten, I 
hatched all buttons on my wind 
jacket and pushed on in the teeth 
of a bitter winter wind. 


Around Eaglehawk, on the out- 
skirts of Bendigo, I was just in time 
to hear someone yell: "Let her go.” 
Then the giant umbrella swooped to 
ground. 

I wandered on to the lot. I had 
an idea that I might get a ride 
through that night on one of the 
waggons. But this circus didn't push 
on until morning. However, I landed 
a job at thirty bob a week with 
tucker and I thought that wasn't too 
bad at’ all. 

You might think that putting up 
and pulling down the big top night 
after night gets monotonous. Well, 
you’re right, but there are a lot of 
incidents that cancel out some of 
the monotony. For one thing you 
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see a different town every day and 
in some of these towns you’ll always 
find the character who wants to pick 
a fight with you. 

Ho doesn’t know you from a tin 
of fish. But that doesn’t matter to 
him, he just wants to have a go 
at you. And you can bet' a million 
to a gooseberry that he couldn’t lick 
an ice cream, but there is always a 
king-hit cobber lurking conveniently 
to back him up. 

If he doesn’t get around to having 
a shot at you in a pub, he will come 
down to the show and try to break 
it up I noticed that this type of 
lout explodes his moronic remarks 
during the clown sequences. 

You might get something like 
this: "It stinks”, and “Where did 
they dig you jokers up?" 

This is a common happening and 
the clown and the dummy have a 
counter for it which never fails. And 
they shut up the pest without 
throwing a punch. What follows is 
something like this: Joey will tell 
Tich to get him a bucket of water 
and Tich, with a perfect dead-pan 
expression, will say: "What for, 

Joey?" 

“So we can give that donkey up 
there a drink,” answers his sidekick. 

The reaction from the crowd at 
the ring generalship of the clowns 
with their speedy return of wit, 
shuts up the pest for the rest of 
the performance. Invariably he 
walks out. 

Of course it is not always as easy 
to dispose of pugnacious characters 
as Tich and Joey did. During the 
time I was with the circus I had 
and was involved in more fights 
than I could count. 

I remember once dealing with one 
tenthand who was so lazy he would 


rather die of snakebite than reach 
for the antidote. 

He was a tall, dark bloke with a 
pimply face and a permanent scowl. 
When we were paid on Sunday, he 
would race up the town and stack 
up on comics and when he had read 
them he had no trouble selling them 
to the other tent hands for half 
their cost. The boss tentman was 
always telling him to do some work, 
but his request was never carried 
out. Instead, Pimple Puss would 
sneak away for a read of his comics 
At the pulldowns, while the rest' of 
us loaded the truck and carried three 
seating boards each, Pimples would 
move at a snail’s pace with one. 

Next pay day he was sacked. He 
threw a couple of dirty blankets 
into a battered port and before he 
left he said he would get even with 
the circus. 

What he meant wasn’t even 
thought about. But at Swan Hill 
he appeared around the lot with half 
a dozen tough-looking mates and 
jeered at us while we worked. Eddie, 
the boss tentman drummed us to 
take no notice of him or his backers, 
and if they wanted a fight there 
would be plenty of time that night 
after the show. Among the ex -tent- 
hand’s remarks was the one relating 
to an ad. he had put in the local 
paper to the effect that the circus 
was not worth seeing and they didn’t 
treat their hands at all well. 

It was in the second half of the 
show that night that the fight started. 

I was rolling up the tumbling mat 
with another tenthand, when from 
out front we heard an agonized cry 
and a voice saying: “Eddie, Alfie, 
help me!” 

Les and 1 dumped the mat just 
outside the ring entrance and raced 
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back through the ring and out front 
we found the proprietor, who also 
acted as ringmaster, slumped against 
the ticket box, dabbing at his cheek 
with a handkerchief, which was 
bloodstained. Along the dark street 
we heard a clattering of urgent feet. 

' “They took to me with knuckle- 
dusters. Eddie’s gone after them," 
our boss explained His right cheek 
had a jagged gash on it and was 
swelling up like a scone. 

Eddie was back in a few minutes, 
looking grim and panting hard. He 
said: “The dirty blighters got away 
in the dark. Down a lane some- 
where. We’ll look for them after.” 
The show couldn’t end quickly 
enough that night, and another thing 
in our favour was that there was no 
pull-down. We were showing at 
Swan Hill for two nights. 

We didn’t waste any time. Clowns, 
acrobats, wire walkers, tent hands, 
the cook and his assistant assembled 
inside the big top for a briefing on 
operations. We split up into two 
parties and moved off. 

In my party was a midget clown 
and acrobat who came from Ade- 
laide Harold Simmons was his 
name and in height be finished at 
my bottom fly button. There wasn’t 

I much of Harold in weight either, 
so he armed himself with a heavy 
spanner. 

We searched the banks of the Mur- 
ray River. Then into the main 
street, through cafes, billiard rooms, 
parks and back streets. We never 
saw one member of the hooligans. 

Back on the circus lot', we stood 
under the street lamp. No one had 
anything to say. Our breaths cut 
foggy cones in the night air. It was 
past midnight then and there was no 
mention of giving up. Somehow we 


WHAT DID SHE MEAN? 

The haughty dame was deny- / 
ing her years 

“I'm often taken for my \ 
daughter," said she; 

(Showing her age was one of 
her fears; 

That she looked so old she 
would not agree). 

Her companion came in w 
a smart rebuff — 

A smile on her lips, but with 
voice that was cold: 

"My dear, you hardly look 
old enough 

, To have a daughter who 
could be so old." 

— AH-EM 


felt that it was worth while wait- 
ing and the night would not go by 
without some success. 

The long street running up to the 
town was quiet. The darkness was 
punctured at intervals by splashes 
of light from the street lamps. Then 
the quiet of that street echoed to 
the sound of heavy booths. We stood 
tense, waiting The sound came 
closer and every eye was focused 
on the last lamp in the street. Who- 
ever it was would have to turn 
either comer or come straight ahead. 

In the lemony pool of light on the 
opposite comer, a long, dark charac- 
ter was illuminated for a few sec- 
onds. He turned the corner and was 
once again folded into the darkness. 
It was Pimples. 

We bounded off after him on tip 
toes. Alfie got to him first. Pimples 
cowered against a fence and whim- 
pered. Pimples made a feeble effort 
to defend himself, but Alfie ripped 
home a right to his middle and a left 
hook to his jaw. 
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Alfie sure had the lion's share of 
that fight and we had no further 
trouble in that town. 

But it was at Nyah, a few miles 
from Swan Hill, that another inci- 
dent occurred and I was the target 
for a king-hit. It was Saturday 
afternoon and Harold and I walked 
into a hotel. We managed to get a 
space at the bar; I stood while Harold 
sat on a high stool. 

A bloke next to me was spinning 
a florin, and noticing me watching 
him, he showed me a couple of card 
tricks and finished his act making a 
packet of cigarettes disappear. 

He gave me a dig in the ribs and 
said: "Now buy me a drink.” 
“What!” 

“I said buy me a drink. I pro- 
vided the entertainment.” 

I ignored him and turned my back 
on him. Next thing I felt a dull 
thud across the back of my neck. 

I spun away from the bar and col- 
lected a punch on the neck I reeled 
across the floor and fell. 

Harold had not deserted me while 
I was being attacked and what he 
did to help says a lot for his pluck 
and courage. With the agility of a 
monkey he swtmg off the stool, made 
a short run and rammed his seven 
stone head first into the king-hitter's 
middle. He doubled up with pain. 
Harold then butted him under the 
chin with his head and brought 
his cupped hands across the back of 
his neck. The king-hitter vomited 
and fell in it. He scrambled groggily 
to his feet and sat on a stool with 
his head in his hands 
Sometimes the cause of fights starts 
on the home ground. By that I 
mean the belligerent tent hand who 
soaks up a few and then starts look- 
ing for fights and relies on his tent 


mates to help him out with them. 

There was a bloke named Blue 
with the circus I was with, and he 
let it be known plenty that he was 
a sideshow fighter. He had the build 
all right and a few marks to support 
his story, but I picked he was no 
more than a loud mouthed stooge 
who mingles with the crowd and 
makes it look good inside with one 
of his mates off the board. 

Blue came back on the lot one 
afternoon around tea time and said 
he knocked over a bloke up town. 
A couple of the locals had chased 
him and said they would come down 
in a gang to get him. 

“Let Blue look after himself,” and 
“It’s nothing to do with us,” were 
the comments tossed around. Blue 
was disturbed because none of us 
was on his side. He was in the 
parade at seven when we fronted the 
tent boss for an inspection. At eight, 
when we took our places at the 
ring’s entrance, he was missing. 

The circus went on minus a tent- 
hand. That wasn’t unusual. But 
Blue's run out showed him up 
properly. 

The gang arrived all right By 
then props, stringers, jacks and seat- 
ing boards had been loaded on the 
trucks. The big top was just a shell. 

The menacing gang of about a 
dozen stood at the front entrance de- 
manding Blue to show himself. Eddie 
told them the story but it didn’t 
seem to sink in. We ducked from 
a shower of stones while the mob 
were advancing. It finished in a free 
for all. We came out on the credit 
side. 

But that’s one fight I’ll never for- 
get. I still carry the scar on my 
top lip, left there after a hit with a 
lemonade bottle. 
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FACT OR , 

FICTION ! 

RAY DAVIE 

R ECENTLY a Dr. H. Killander, of 
the American School Health As- 
sociation, made the assertion that' a 
lot of educated people believe a lot 
of medical "facts” which arent 
facts. , „ . 

He listed these things as fallacies- 
that alcohol is a stimulant; that 
water is fattening; that raw meat 
will reduce the swelling of a black 
eye; that a mother-to-be can deter- 
mine her unborn child’s predilec- 
tions by the pursuits she indulges in 
during pregnancy; that communic- 
able diseases like T.B. can be in- 
herited; that fish is a brain food. 

A lot of people believe that last 
one. But it's a fact that in remote 
parts of the world where people 
sometimes have to subsist almost en- 
tirely on fish out of sheer necessity, 
I.Q.’s aren't noticeably high. Fish are 
good food, but for the body in 
general. 

There’s that other fishy fallacy— 
about the danger of eating fish and 
milk at the same time. According 
to medical science, there’s not the 
slightest danger, providing you eat 
slowly. And that’s something you 
should always do. 

While on the subject of milk— you 
have heard that it’s a good idea to 
leave certain fruits alone when 
you’re drinking milk? The theory 
is that the fruit will curdle the milk 
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and play havoc with your stomach. 
But it's a fact that milk curdles 
■when it reaches your stomach in any 
case. 

Then there’s the apple— hero of the 
old saw about an apple a day keep- 
ing the doctor away. Modem doc- 
tors claim that the idea is a lot of 
rubbish, though most fruits taken' 
in reasonable quantity are good for 

That red meat which we hear is 
bad for blood pressure. Medical 
opinion now is that it doesn’t make 
blood pressure any worse. Doctors 
do advise the blood pressure patient 
to keep away from certain foods, 
but they're usually those with a 
high proportion of salt. 

You’ll remember that other famous 
old saying about food—' "Stuff a cold 
and starve a fever?" If seems that 
it can be downright dangerous to 
starve a fever, since fever sometimes 
speeds up the rate of absorption and 
the speed of intake must therefore 
be increased to keep the patient on 
a sound basis. You know how you 
feel when you’ve got a cold sometimes 
—as if you don't want to eat any- 
thing at all? According to medical 
science, it's often a good idea to 
gratify your wish, and go easy on 
the food. 

It is a different matter with your 
fat friends A lot of them like to 
tell you that they don't eat very 
much— that it’s all due to glandular 
trouble. People do become fat be- 
cause their glands are out of order, 
but many more put on weight be- 
cause they eat too much. Just watch 
a fat person and see! ’Even if he or 
she doesn’t eat such a lot at meals, 
you may find that a lot of snacks 
make up for that^-even if they're 
partly in the form of beer. 


Of course, a fat man may tell you 
that he needs this little relaxation 
from work— he doesn’t want to die 
from over-work. Experiments have 
proved that rest pauses are a good 
idea, but it’s also been asserted that 
very few people die from over-work. 
But quite a number die from over- 
worry. 

Warts were apparently prime sub- 
jects with the old wives years ago. 
You might remember the trouble 
that some of Mark Twain's boy 
characters went through to get rid 
of their warts. It involved rituals 
concerned with graveyards at mid- 
night, and that sort of thing And 
in this present day, age and country 
you'll find people who’ll put bacon, 
kerosene, or dirty poultices on their 
warts in attempts to get rid of them. 

It is conceivable that there might 
be some curative properties in these 
substances, but observations don't 
substantiate it. Incidentally, warts 
aren’t caused by handling toads. And 
if you are really interested in get- 
ting rid of them, go to your doctor 
about it. 

If you deal with quacks, there's 
always the possibility that you’ll 
have an experience paralleling that 
of the man who was given some small 
hard pills by a so-called herbalist. 
He took these pills faithfully for a 
long time, then abandoned them 
when he found they weren't doing 
him any good. A chemist friend 
offered to analyse the pills, and re- 
turned them some time later with 
the cheerful information that they 
were nothing more nor less than 
goats’ dung. 

These “experts” often do a roar- 
ing trade in aphrodisiacs, some of 
which are definitely harmful. Then 
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there was the amiable old woman 
whose main stock in trade was “love 
potion, white", and "love potion, 
pink". The white was used to make 
young women feel that a little love 
was a good thing, but the pink, 
which costs six times as much, was 
said to make women ruthless in 
then- demands for love and plenty 
of it. The truth of the matter was 
that the white powder was pulver- 
ized sugar. The pink powder was 
pulverized sugar coloured. 

This same old character was re- 
puted to sell a rock which would 
save you from drowning. Many fish- 
ermen who had bought pieces of 
this rock swore that it had saved 
them from death by drowning by 
simply dissolving But then, alum 
usually does dissolve in water. 
Characters for whom the magic rock 
didn't work, naturally weren’t in a 
position to give any information for 
mortal ears. 


There was also the old character 
who had a “mad stone" which, 
when placed on a dog bite, was 
guaranteed to prevent the develop- 
ment of rabies. 

That belief was worthless, of 
course, but there arc some with quite 
a little sense in them. It was be- 
lieved for many years that sleeping 
in the night air would cause 
malaria. Of course it doesn't, but 
anyone with experience of malarial 
areas will know that malaria-carry- 
ing mosquitoes get on the move at 
night. No doubt people in bygone 
days noticed that men and women 
who slept outside were more prone 
to contract malaria. 

But modem science doesn't look 
kindly on the blanket assertion that 
night winds are disease-bearing 
winds. Even today you’ll find elderly 
people who are rigidly insistent on 
closing windows at night. Of course, 
it’s been proved that winds carry 
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pollens which affect asthma and hay 
fever patients, but this carrying 
often takes place in daylight. 

Pregnancy is surrounded with 
numerous dearly-beloved fallacies, 
most of them good for big raspber- 
ries in medical circles. For in- 
stance, there have been many tales 
of children born with significant 
birth-marks because their mothers 
were frightened by various animals. 
When responsible men came to in- 
vestigate these cases, they usually 
found that the women concerned 
had moved, died, or otherwise be- 
come unavailable. 

Some women have gone to end- 
less trouble to "ensure” that their 
children would be artistic successes. 
You might have heard of the woman 
who studied music, painting, litera- 
ture and kindred arts while carry- 
ing her child. The idea was that 
this pre-natal influence would ex- 
tend to the unborn child. In due 
\ course the baby was bom, and a 
fine healthy child he was too. When 
he went' to school his troubles be- 
gan. He apparently had talents for 
nothing at all, and he graduated only 
with the greatest difficulty. He was 
too backward to get a good job, and 
he was eventually found a job as 
a night watchman — a position he 
filled without distinction. 

Rather more grisly is the practice 
of female relatives of a young mother 
in some parts of the United States, 
who bury the afterbirth in a flower- 
pot, cover it well, and plant a seed 
atop it. According to this theory, 
if tlie seed sprouts quickly and soon 
comes to maturity, the youngster 
will have similar swift development. 

The kindred subject of heredity is 
similarly ridden with absurd beliefs. 
Doctors these days are giving these 
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old beliefs a sound thrashing. This 
is what Dr. H. Flanders Dunbar, of 
the Department of Medicine and 
Psychiatry at Columbia University, 
has to say about the matter: “Whether 
what we have come to call pseudo- 
heredity is a matter of early catch- 
ing of emotional tension and bad 
living from those intimately associ- 
ated with the patient in infancy, 
or whether other factors are in- 
volved, is still a question. But the 
susceptibility of the young to emo- 
tional contagion must be considered 
in any discussion of heredity or con- 
stitution.” 

One typical case concerned a young 
girl who was unable to leam to swim, 
and who had a deadly fear of water. 
Her mother didn’t blink when she 
heard about it. According to her, the 
fear couldn’t be eradicated. It was 
hereditary. She suffered a similar 
fear, and so did her mother. 

A psychiatrist got to work on the 
family. He knew that women are 
sometimes careless when they bath 
babies. Eventually he discovered 
that the grandmother had been under 
the care of a nursemaid who wasn't 
too careful about the way she used 
a washrag on the child, with the 
result that the infant had her wind 
cut off for some moments. That was 
the start of the fear. When that in- 
fant grew up and had a baby, she 
unconsciously communicated her 
fear to her child by over-fussy ad- 
monitions in regard to water, and 
her daughter followed the same pat- 
tern. The psychiatrist was gradually 
able to allay the young woman’s fear 
following an explanation of the 
cause. 

And so yet another health fallacy 
was scotched. 



/-\UT there in that back country 
they'll tell you the story of 
Hogan’s wife. You might think it’s a 
bit fancy, but I went through there 
a little while ago, and I got it 
straight, and there’s nothing fancy 
about it. She was all they said, that 
woman, and the way I tell you is the 
way it happened. 

You know that country. Walk a 
mile and the dust cakes your palate. 
The heat shimmers like silk. The 
bones of animals lie bleaching in the 
sun. The people are brown and 
stringy and hard as the hard earth. 
Their rude shacks speck the land- 
scape. Nothing much happens to 
them except hardship. They’re born 


into flies and drought and poverty. 
But they have no complaints. They 
live and they die and the church 
bells toll for a nobody. 

When this thing happened it was 
not that there hadn’t been any warn- 
ing. Hogan’s wife had heard the 
broadcast early that morning. It had 
been repeated. The man was a homi- 
cidal maniac, armed, the message 
said, and dangerous. He was in a fast 
car travelling north. Beyond a 
momentary interest, she had taken 
little notice. 

When the sharp crack sounded she 
ran to the window. Suddenly she 
stared in horror, her dark eyes 
straining, her body stiff, then 
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relaxing into a fit of trembling. Her 
elder son, Jimmy, lay on the ground, 
still. She could see his open eyes 
and the red patch forming over his 
face. Her little son clutched at her 
dress, crying out: “Jimmy’s shot.” 

He was about to run outside when 
his mother clutched his shoulder and 
pulled him back. 

“Stay! Stay!” she said. 

The radio police message hit her 
now with its true impact. The sen- 
tences, the words, jumped into her 
mind, quivered there, fled, recurred. 
“Armed”, “Dangerous”, “Maniac”. 

She called to her son lying on the 
dark ground. There was no response. 
She was numbed, grief-struck, hor- 
rified— remembering how only a few 
minutes ago Jimmy had gone out 
of the house, towards a cart made 
of boxes and pram wheels; he had 
been laughing and joking and say- 
ing excitedly how he hoped his 
father wouldn’t forget to bring home 
the boxing gloves he had promised. 

And Hogan’s wife had been joy- 
ful, too— fiercely joyous that at last 
after four months' absence Joe was 
coming home from the shearing. Big 
Joe with his hungry arms about her, 
and his teasing gags; his battered 
suitcase bursting with presents; his 
frame, his " voice and his rowdy 
laughter filling the house. 

She cried a bit then. But she was 
not a woman to let her grief and 
shock cloud her reason, or drive her 
into hysterical distraction. She had 
suffered too much for that. This was 
the woman who bore her second 
child in a galloping sulky on a hur- 
ricane night; who when her third 
child died in infancy took the tiny 
body, placed it in a fruit box, and 
buried it herself. Before she had 


children she roughed it with Big Joe 
wherever he went on his work. 

Bidding the little boy not to show 
himself— he was crying, still with 
the shock in his eyes of seeing his 
brother lying there so lifeless— 
Hogan's wife put the hat she wore, 
one of her husband's, on a stick and 
slowly advanced it beyond the tank. 
The stick was jarred out of her hand, 
and the hat went spinning. 

"Get back, right inside, Allan.” 

She looked absently at the suitcase 
and the two bundles, tied up, con- 
taining the' things they needed for 
the journey. 

“Won’t we go to our Aunt Katie’s 
now?” the boy asked His mother, 
staring dumbly, did not reply, and 
he began to cry. She took him up 

“Yes, yes, of course we will go. 
In a little while. You are a silly 
boob to be crying.” She smiled 
gaily, for she could see the boy's 
terror and nervousness. “Do you 
think we would disappoint Aunt 
Katie-?" 

“Whal’d the bad man shoot Jimmy 
for?” he interrupted. 

“ — Especially," she resumed, “as 
we’re going to stay there for a few 
days so you can have lots of fun 
on the farm. And isn’t Daddy going 
to meet us there and bring us home? 
We wouldn’t want to disappoint him, 
would we?” 

“No fear,” the boy said. 

“Well, now don’t you cry. You be 
a little man, and your mumma will 
take you to Aunt Katie’s." 

She had been going the previous 
day, but had decided for no reason 
to wait until this afternoon. Had she 
gone, none of this would have hap- 
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pened; she would not be in this 
frightening predicament. But she was 
not to know. Regrets were useless. 
The little boy looked at her. 

"What about Jimmy? Will he come, 
too?" 

“Yes, Jimmy will come, too.” 

“But he's shot." 

“Yes,” said Hogan’s wife, “but don’t 
you think about it. You sit down 
there and be a good boy and don’t 
worry. Your mumma has to think.” 
Humanly, she felt the temptations 
of her grief and terror, but she was 
too hardened to act foolishly. She 
was Hogan's wife, and he was great- 
ness in a common way, and she was 
no less a woman than he was man 
She had the same cool courage and 
unruffled temperament in a crisis. 

She took the rifle from the cor- 
ner, but even before she looked she 
knew the breech was empty. There 
was no ammunition in the house. 
She went to the wardrobe in her 
room, thinking there might be a cart- 
ridge left in the shotgun. There was 
none. She looked at the side wall, 
at an array of sabres, pistols, bayon- 
ets, machetes and all the other bric- 
a-brac of war-all the trophies Big 
Joe had souvenired in New Guinea 
and the Middle East and borne 
proudly and rumbustiously home. 
Not one of them made an effective 
weapon for her. 

She looked out along the drunken 
road that climbed the hill. Nothing 
moved on it except the dust eddies. 
It never seemed so God-forsaken 
The isolation had never seemed so 
intense. What help, if any, would 

The morning went and time crept 
around to late afternoon. 

Hogan’s wife sat there dumbly. The 
little boy, Allan, had gone to sleep. 


She had forced him to take sleep. 
She went to the window again for 
the hundredth time, and called to 
tire prone form: “Jimmy!” 

There was no answer, and she sat 
down again on the old box. She had 
already experimented once more to 
test if the killer was still watching 
the house. She had wound a hand- 
kerchief around a bundle of clothes. 
The first bullet whined past it. The 
second drilled it as clean as if it 
had been her own head 
The killer was over there in the 
thicket on the crest. He never took 
his eyes off the house. He was wait- 
ing for another object to fit against 
the bore of his rifle. With cold de- 
liberation and a vicious curl of his 
lip as though he were exterminating 
hated pests, he would gather the liv- 
ing thing into his sights and fire. 

Hogan’s wife saw him, saw this in 
her mind, as clearly as if the man 
were visible not a yard from her. 

She knew they were trapped, with 
death merely choosing the moment 1 
to strike. It would be suicide to at- 
tempt to bring in Jimmy. It was im- 
possible to get away in any direction. 
A few yards and they would be shot 
like animals. If they went out 
through the back of the house, and 
worked away, holding it between, 
them and the killer— even that was 
too risky. They couldn’t hope to gain 
any cover before the perspective 
diminished, and he saw them. Also, 
he might change his angle. 

“We're trapped to die,” she told 
herself, enraged by her helplessness. 
“But, no, it can’t be. It’s all so 
crazy.” 

She tried to reason. Early that 
morning when the children were 
playing around the house there had 
been no trouble. The killer, perhaps, 
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bad not been there then. Perhaps he 
had been asleep. How had he known 
the place was habited? Perhaps he 
had seen them, but had decided with 
deliberate callousness to wait until 
they should reappear and pick them 
off at his leisure. 

But now, since he had shot Jimmy, 
he must realise he had given his 
trick away. Why didn’t he come down 
to the house and shoot them? Per- 
haps he was wounded and could not 
move. Where was the car? Had it 
broken down, leaving him stranded? 
Had there been an accident? Was he, 
this strange, sick monster, lying there 
injured, waiting for death, but relish- 
ing bis last flirt with fate, satisfying 
every whim of hatred in him? Or, 
perhaps he feared she was armed 
and would not therefore approach in 
the face of certain death. Stark and 


true, her intuition resolved this sus- 
picion into a conviction. She felt it 
was the reason he did not come to 
kill her. 

Then she remembered. Her eyes 
lit with a dim hope. She went into 
the bedroom and forced up a floor- 
board. Into the dark cavern, where 
she could see nothing, she thrust her 
hand and brought out an oval metal- 
lic object. She searched for more, 
but there were none. 

Hogan’s wife blessed her husband: 
little did he know, she thought, when 
he used that hiding place to store 
the more dangerous of his war-litter 
that one day the finding of a lone 
bomb there would seem like a mir- 
acle of God. 

The grenade was some protection. 
It was hke a friend, as if her hus- 
band had been there to comfort and 
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reassure her. She remembered the 
scared way she watched him as he 
pulled the pin, and laughingly heaved 
the deadly ball; how it' burst on the 
ridge in a shower of earth and with 
a noise that made her sick. Ten 
bombs Big Joe had tossed off like 
that just to show her how it was 
done. 

Hogan’s wife went back into the 
room. The little boy was awake, 
looking out of the window. 

“Mumma," he cried. “Jimmy! He 
moved!” 

She went to the window. She saw 
faint life stirring in her son. She 
cried out: “Jimmy, lie still! Lie still, 
my deal- one; for your life, lie still.” 
She saw the boy's eyelids flickering. 
She kept telling him to lie still. She 
saw his non-understanding, his curi- 
osity, but as she cried out in anguish 
he was obedient. 

“Jimmy,” she kept her voice down. 
“You are all right?” 

“Yes,” said the boy, lying still and 
flat. “I think so. But my head aches 
terribly.” 

Hogan’s wife, now with hope re- 
surgent, began to plan simply and 
calmly. Their only chance to get away 
was after dark. The killer must real- 
ise that. He certainly would not let 
them escape. After dark, too, was 
the only safe time for him to ap- 
proach the house, so long as he 
thought she was armed. He would 
waste no time. As soon as the night 
covered him he would move bn them 
swiftly. 

The night darkened, and the 
woman watched. Straining her eyes 
she was at last certain she saw the 
dark hulk come down towards the 
house. She waited. He moved cau- 
tiously, but Hogan’s wife heard him, 
the light scuff of his boots. She knew 


all the sounds of her own earth, and 
to her an alien’s feet were clumsy. 

As the killer approached, he heard 
a woman singing a haunting and 
beautiful lullaby. It was clear, sweet, 

He relaxed slightly. The woman was 
putting her child to sleep. There 
was no danger for her, she must be 
thinking. Or did she hope to touch 
his heart? She was singing as if she 
were safe and unafraid. 

The madman must have thought 
something like this, as Hogan’s wife 
had designed, for he did not prowl 
around the house, but sneaked 
through the front door, and towards 
the room where the voice was. In 
the feeble light of the hurricane lan- 
tern, he looked wild and haunted. He 
raised his rifle, holding it at hip 
level, and kicked open the door, 
shouting: “I’ll put him to sleep for- 
ever, and you, too!” 

He did not see the grenade, could 
not see it, fly through the open win- 
dow. In a thunderous roar and a 
coloured flash the house burst 
asunder and flames began to lick up, 
livening themselves, gripping at the 
billows of smoke and dust. 

“That is the end of him,” said 
Hogan’s wife, standing with her sons 
in the cool air. “He is gone." 

“Our gramophone, it's gone, too,” 
said the little boy, “and now we 
won’t have any more music.” 

“Yes we will, my baby,” said 
Hogan’s wife. “We'll have the finest 
gramophone in the world. We’ll get 
the mare and put her in the sulky 
and go to Auntie Katie’s straight- 
away, and we’ll have— We'll have—" 
She started to weep. Out of piiy 
for Joe, the man he was and the 
way he toiled, and because he built 
the house that she destroyed. 

That was Hogan's wife. 
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THE MONTH 
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pLANNED for a young couple 
or even a bachelor who 
prefers to do his own house- 
keeping this home fits on one 
of the sloping lots so common 
in Sydney. 

The long stretched-out liv- 
ing-dining kitchen area has a 
glass wall that makes it appear 
larger than it is. For economy's 
sake fixed glass . with stock- 
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size French doors for ven- 
tilation is used. If further 
ventilation is required the bot- 
tom panels could be made to 
slide. 

A wide roof overhang shades 
■j ,P* ass wq H which would 
ideally face north to get all the 
winter sunshine and none of 
the summer sun. The visitor 
enters through a small hall 


with free-standing coat cup- 
j board. 

Another economic feature, 
suitable for a small household, 
is the combination of bath- 
room and laundry. As building 
regulations don't permit a 
toilet in a bathroom that con- 
tains washing equipment a 
separate toilet has been pro- 
vided. A door leads from the 
bathroom straight to the dry- 
ing area. 

The bedroom is small but 


could be enlarged if space were 
available. Built-in wardrobes 
have been omitted for eco- 
nomy's sake but could be in- 
cluded. A second bedroom with 
access to the hall and bath- 
room could be added later. 

At the same time an open 
carport, also serving as front 
porch could be added unless 
garage facilities were available 
elsewhere. 

The projecting fireplace is 
the main feature of the living 
room. Furniture between kit- 
chen and dining area could be 
either counter-high or door- 
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ROUND CORNERS 

It has happened at last! A rifle 
which can shoot around corners has 
been invented. It has two barrels, 
each going in the opposite direction. 
The barrels run parallel to within a 
few inches of the muzzle, then turn 
at right angles to one another. But 
that is not all. The rifle is fitted with 
a built-in watch, thermometer, 
weathervane and mirror. Also there 
are spectacles for better vision and 
^ compass. Now we have seen every- 

RIGHT NAIL 

A new invention from America 
will save many thumbs among ama- 
teur carpenters. It is a “gun’’-like 
a gas flint gun. It is loaded with 
nails. To operate, the trigger is 
pressed; the first nail slides down to 
position; you then hammer it into 
place and go on to the next part 
where you want to put a nail. 

BIG-HEARTED 

There is a butcher in Brazil who 
has two hearts. That is not all he 
has that is unusual; he also possesses 
20 wives and 40 children. At least, 
they were the figures at the last 
count. The butcher’s name is Geraldo 


Machado, and he has been offered 
£220 to bequeath his body to a 
medical school for post mortem 
studies. Machado is S3 years of age 
and he says that when one of his 
hearts stops beating the other will 

TIIE KIND WORD 

Police in Moncks Comer, South 
Carolina, US.A„ thought they would 
deal in kind words with traffic of- 
fenders, instead of enforcing the law. 
But it didn’t work out. So the police 
put up this notice: “We have tried 
everything we know, including re- 
peated warnings. Now all we can do 
is enforce the law." 

SHAKESPEARE SAID IT 

The Bard of Avon wrote, “What’s 
in a name?’’ Well, maybe he would 
W But the th. 

delegate to the Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Committee in London is Sir 
Tirvylalyangiudi Vijayaraghavarch- 
arya We would hate to page him. 
while on names, Mr. and Mrs 
Thomas Rhodes of New Orleans, had 
a son, and, unable to think of a 
name for him, they placed an ad 
m the local paper, asking for sug- 
gestions. 
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wraps 


WENT TO WAR 


freighter once of tea, wool and the 
myriad products of the British Isles, 
was sold to the Alaska Packers As- 
sociation for their fleet of fine old 
square riggers that loaded up with 
cannery workers each spring and 
sailed from Frisco to Alaska for the 
salmon pack. They named her Star 
of Scotland in keeping with the 
graceful “Star” names given to all 
of their ships. 

But this was only a temporary re- 
spite for the ageing windship and 
when the Association sold their sail- 
ing fleet in the 1930’s the Star of 
Scotland became a gambling ship, 
was re-named the Rex, and catered 
to patrons of chance at an anchorage 
off San Pedro, California. Fortunes 


l GAMBLING ship sailed to war 
and met her fate in the long, 
>nely reaches of the vast South At- 
the hands of a Nazi sub-sea 


That’s the story of the proud Star 
one of the few sailing 
to see service in World War 
and one of the very few to be 
unk by enemy action. 

Built in 1887 as the Kennilworth, 
nis adventurous ship of chance was 
riginally a magnificent four-mast 
ark that ranked with the fastest 
hips of her time. Speedy passages 
made across the seas, but her 
ice and speed counted for naught 
steam gradually replaced wind- 
ammers and the Kennilworth, 
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were won and lost' on her decks in 
her finely finished cabins by a 
moneyed clientele who were brought 
out to the floating casino by speedy 
motor launches from the California 
shore. 

Then came Pearl Harbour ... the 
acquisition of U.S. merchant ship- 
ping by the government . , . tre- 
mendous losses in tonnage and the 
insatiable demand for bottoms. Ships 
was the cry! Ships of any ' kind. 
Freight rates went sky high and the 
big six-master, idling her time away 
in a useless occupation, attracted the 
eye of some shipping men who 
knew as soon as they saw her that 
here was a vessel still good for the 

Changing owners again; the Rex 
went into dry dock, where they 
scraped the oaken timbers on her 
bottom, replaced the sheathing, re- 
newed her rotten cordage, rigged on 
her heavy stays and shrouds to sup- 
port the tall masts, and gave her a 
marconi rig as a schooner instead of 
a bark. 

A call to the sailors’ hiring hall in 
San Pedro brought some veteran 
sailormen; a couple who had sailed 
in the Star in her balmier days. 
Down the harbour she went at the 
end of a towrope, her sails were 
hoisted to the breeze, and off she 
bowled through the long swells for 
Aberdeen, Washington, where they 
loaded her with rough lumber. Two 
million feet of it was stowed in her 
holds. 

There wasn’t much loafing here 
when she was finally load-d and 
with the timber smelling sweet and 
pungent under decks, they walked 
her capstan ’round, sheeted home 
her sails and headed out for the 
long haul 'round the Horn. 


The long haul 'round Cape Horn 
to Cape Town was made in 124 days, 
after which the Star discharged her 
lumber and lay at anchor for many 
weeks because of charter complica- 
tions. One fair day, however, Captain 
Constantin Flink finally got his 
affairs squared away, took in the 
cable, and set out for Rio de Janeiro 
in ballast 

Ten days later the graceful old 
windship was running across the 
South Atlantic before a spanking 
breeze from dead aft, the big booms 
straining the sheets till they craked 
in the blocks and the huge spread 
of canvas drawing taut as the sharp 
bow of her cleaved the waves like 
a clipper and threw white water 
splashing 'round the forefoot. 

All sail was set except' the big 
outer jib, which measured 135 feet 
on the hoist and was not up because 
it blanketed the billowing square sail 
on the foremast in such a breeze. 
By the skipper's morning sight they 
were 26 30’ S latitude, 0 20' E longi- 
tude; 750 miles from the nearest land. 

It was then that a German sub- 
marine crossed the Star of Scotland’s 
path, homeward bound, as the fates 
would have, back to France after a 
long voyage. 

The skipper had just finished work- 
ing out his morning position when 
the man at the wheel reported seeing 
something on the port quarter. 

The skipper got his glasses and 
was trying to spot the object when 
(he first shot whistled over, clearing 
the masthead. 

Several more shots came over in 
quick succession, a couple of them 
splashing in the water ahead and 
the other smashing squarely amid- 
ships as (he Germans got the range. 
Captain Flink saw at once that there 
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was nothing to do but abandon ship, 
but on a windjammer pressing along 
under straining canvas this was no 
simple matter of turning a throttle 
and stopping Che propeller. 

All hands were on deck now, as 
Captain Flink ran down the fore- 
deck, shouting commands to take in 
sail. 

! “Get in that foresail. Cut her down 
if you have to . . . take this canvas 
off her . . . Let go your halyards on 
the run.” 

He freed some of the lines himself 
as more shells came over, landing 
on the forward deck house and 
making it highly dangerous to try 
to let go the big squaresail on the 
foremast. While he considered the 
chances of getting forward, still an- 
other shell hit the deck house, this 
one smashing a tank that held 400 
gallons of gasoline, setting it instantly 
afire and spreading the flaming 
liquid forward to the bowsprit and 
aft to the midships hatch as flames 
shot skyward up the masts. 

It was time to “leave her Johnny, 
leave ’er!” 

In the excitement of getting away 
as quickly as possible from the shells 
the crew lowered the boat and 
pushed away from the vessel's side 
without waiting for the mate or for 
the skipper, who had gone below 
for his sextant and some other sup- 
plies. Mr. Sorenson, the mate, slid 
down the falls in an attempt to drop 
into the boat before it pushed off 
from the ship’s side but he missed 
the try and fell from the lines into 
the sea. The ship was making several 
knots at this time and while the men 
in the boat tried to save him, Cap- 
tain Flink was left behind to launch 
the remaining boat himself, a feat 
that is a job for two and a most 


difficult effort for a lone man on an 
embattled ship. The fore and main 
masts now had burned through, 
crashing onto the deck and the bul- 
warks as he hurried to get away 
from the schooner before the totter- 
ing mizzen also went by the board. 

The mate was soon swept astern 
and although they threw him a life 
ring when he appeared for a second 
in the swirl of the schooner’s wash, 
he sank under a heavy swell before 
he could reach it and was never 
seen again — the only one of the 17- 
man crew to be lost. 

About twenty shots had been fired, 
most of them hitting the ship, be- 
fore the sub decided to let the flames 
have their way and secured its gun. 
And as the Star of Scotland had now 
slowed down and lost most of its 
way, the submarine moved up be- 
side Captain Flink’s boat and ordered 
him on board, where the German 
commander interrogated him in very 
good English. 

"Good day, Captain,” he said. “I 
am sorry to sink you. I was trained 
in sail myself ... I am an admirer 
of sailing ships. A tragedy, but it is 

Captain Flink gazed at his flaming 
vessel while the German continued 
his questions, all in good English. 

“Where are you boimd, Captain? 
I see that you are too light for cargo 
—no doubt you brought lumber to 
Cape Town, is it not correct?” 

As the youthful commander con- 
tinued his questioning there on the 
U-boat’s deck, he seemed intent on 
taking Captain Flink to Germany, 
an indication that the big submer- 
sible was probably returning to 
Bremerhaven or a French base after 
cruising off the South American 
coast. 
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After some earnest argument, the 
Star of Scotland’s master convinced 
the German that the survivors 
would probably be lost if he were 
not in the boat to help them navi- 
gate, an argument that evidently per- 
suaded the German to let him go. 
He did, however, make Captain 
Flink promise, as a condition of his 
release, not to sad on a ship carry- 
ing supplies to be used against Ger- 
many— and this promise was kept, 
for Flink confined his commands 
during the balance of the war to 
merchant vessels bound for Pacific 
fighting fronts. Captain Flink also 
had to surrender his sextant, glasses, 
two guns and some clothing before 
being allowed to depart in the life- 
boat. 

The U-boat then towed the life- 
boat around for a while in a fruit- 
less search for the missing mate and, 
before casting off the towline, the 
raiders donated three cans of pum- 
pernickel bread to make up for some 
lifeboat supplies which had become 
watersoaked. 

While the proud old windjammer 
became completely enveloped by 
flames the gunners on the U-boat 
put fifteen more shots in her. The 
captain looked at his watch as she 
went down slowly— almost defiantly 
—by the head. It was just 4.10 p.m., 
almost eight hours after the first shot 
was fired. 

Better stocked with supplies than 
most torpedoed crews, the men had 
ample stores for a long voyage un- 
der the circumstances. A check of 
provisions showed that they had 
twenty pounds of butter (a dubious 
asset in an unrefrigerated lifeboat, 
of course); twenty pounds of liver 
cheese, two cases of sweet milk, four 


cases of condensed milk, two cases 
of apricots, twenty pounds of bis- 
cuits and the three cans of bread 
provided by the sub. 

The skipper then made a ration 
schedule for the trip, allowing each 
of the sixteen men an inch and a 
half of water each day from a tin 
cup, plus an inch of canned liver- 
wurst and half an apricot. Wagering 
the crew that he could get them to 
land in twenty days, he set a course 
for the coast of Africa, which seemed 
at the moment, half the world away. 
The wind was fresh southeasterly, 
and rigging some sail on several oars 
to take advantage of it, they headed 
the small craft as near an easterly 
course as the breeze would allow. 

When the tins of powdered milk 
gave out and rations grew slimmer 
their diet was augmented by flying 
fish, those graceful denizens of the 
warm latitudes that have saved many 
a shipwrecked man from starvation 
by skimming over the water and 
landing into the boat. 

Fair winds held for the Star of 
Scotland’s men throughout the trip 
and Captain Flink made his landfall 
on the eighteenth day, forty-eight 
hours sooner than had been ex- 
pected. They had logged 1040 miles 
when Robert Kennedy, an AE from 
New York City, sighted a shadowy 
line on the horizon which, an hour 
or so later, proved to be the distant 
coast of Africa. 

“It sure did look wonderful," says 
AB Kennedy. “It looked just like 
heaven.” 

Five days’ rations still remained 
when the Star of Scotland’s survivors 
pulled their sturdy whaleboat up on 
the beach near Angola. They were 
taken to Cape Town and from there 
repatriated to the United States. 
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TN a pleasant, cool gully, high on 
the mountain side, a sparkling 
creek gurgled its invitation to the 
weary traveller to drink. A man 
stood in front of a tent, pitched on 
the creek bank; he gave perfunctory 
supervision to three men who seemed 
to be doing the work of timber- 
getters. 

Matthew Miller, riding from his 
prospering sheep farm at Popotuna, 
and bent on a holiday in Dunedin, 
took the short cut over the bush- 
clad Mount Maungatua. He decided 
to water his horse at the creek. The 
three supposed timber - getters 
rushed him as soon as his horse 


dipped its nose to the cooling water. 

Before Miller could jump his 
mount away, one man had gripped 
his left leg, heaving him from the 
saddle on the off side, where an- 
other waited to drag him to the 
ground while the third gripped the 
bridle of the startled horse. Miller 
stared up from his prone position in- 
to the black bore of a pistol, aimed' 
between his eyes. 

The man at the tent stood watch- 
ing, nodding his head with obvious 
approval, while his men relieved 
Miller of his holiday spending money. 
Having done so, they marched him 
into, the bush and tied him to a tree. 
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vited a lodging-house keeper, 
Maloney, into the tent for a pannikin 
of tea, and while he held the visit- 
or’s interest one of his men jabbed 
a pislol into his back. 

By the end of the day, Garrett 
had taken four hundred pounds from 
fifteen victims, all of whom were 
tied to trees under guard. He was 
affable and friendly throughout; he 
joked with his prisoners, and he 
filled and lit their pipes for them. 
His gang rode off at night, leaving 
them bound ,to the trees. 

This hold-up is Garrett’s claim to 
fame in New Zealand, for his other 
bushranging activities across the 
Tasman were isolated and received 
little publicity. He was bom in Eng- 
land in 1813 and transported to Nor- 
folk Island for a murderous attack, 
as a young soldier, on an officer 
From this “Hell of the Pacific” he 
was released in Hobart Town in 
1854. He headed for Bass Strait, en 
route for the golden promise of Bal- 
larat, in Victoria. 

Garrett, himself, made claim to a 
part in the piracy of the “Nelson” 
in Port Phillip Bay but no other 
records support him. In Ballarat, he 
organised a gang of four and staged 
a bank robbery with unloaded guns. 
They are reputed to have taken 
£14,300 in notes and three hundred 
ounces of gold. 

For that one Victorian exploit, 
Garrett must be ranked high among 
the criminals of the day. Garrett 
made no attempt to cash his share 
of the bank notes. But an accomplice 
did and was arrested. He confessed, 
and the trail of the leader led a 
detective to England. He arrested 
Garrett, who was posing as a gentle- 
man of means and living in luxury 
near Oxford. Garrett made his sec- 
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Henry Garrett, pronounced by many 
to be the star of the bushranging 
firmament of New Zealand, had 
claimed his first victim at the spot 
which was to become known as 
Sticking Up Gully. The date was 
October 1G, 1861. 

Garrett worked on a system that 
paid dividends on that day. He left 
one man to guard Miller and sub- 
sequent captives; he left the three 
“timber getters” carrying on their 
apparently useful occupation; he, 
himself, continued to idle in front of 
the tent, while he sent two more 
men down the track to where it 
joined the Gabriel’s Gully to Dunedin 
road. These last were to point out 
the advantages of the short cut to 
travellers, most of whom would be 
coming from the diggings with gold 
in their pockets. 

Some victims fought strenuously, 
while some submitted quietly to the • 
inevitable. Some had little oppor- 
tunity to fight. Garrett affably in- 


ond journey to Australia from the 
land of his birth in irons; he was 
Sentenced to ten years penal survi- 
lude in the hulks. 

I "Captain Midnight”, the Claude 
buval of Victorian bushrangers, was 
Raving part of his thirty-two years’ 
penal servitude on the hulk “Suc- 
iess", off Williamstown, near Mel- 
bourne, at that time. In captivity, he 
jhad degenerated into a fiend incarn- 
jate and organised a desperate at- 
tempt to escape in one of the boats 
lused to transport convicts from the 
hulk to the quarries, where they 
laboured during the day. 

Warder Owen was murdered, and 
one convict killed by gunfire from 
_ the ships, before the escape was 

■ thwarted. Records do not disclose 

■ whether Garrett took part in the at- 
* tempt, but Burgess later confessed 

that he had murdered Owen. Bur- 
gess was one of Garrett’s gang at 
Sticking Up Gully. He was hanged 
later for another hold-up on simi- 
lar lines, when five victims were 
murdered in one day. Kelly and Sul- 
livan also took part in both hold- 
ups, Kelly being hanged .with Bur- 
gess (self-confessed murderer of 
eight men), while Sullivan was 
shipped out of New Zealand, his re- 
ward for Queen’s Evidence. 

Garrett did play a part, though 
only as one of the mob, in another 
organised mutiny on the Success in 
March, 1857. John Price, the terror 
of Norfolk Island convicts, had be- 
come Inspector-General of Prisons in 
Victoria. He was brave, if foolish, 
when, on inspecting the hulk, he 
left his guards well back, while he 
moved freely among the convicts. 

Price was the most hated man by 
the convict population of Australia. 
Melville (Captain Midnight’s true 


name) launched and directed the at- 
tack. Main weapons were stones 
smuggled aboard from the quarry. 
Dozens of these pelted down on the 
head of the victim, and fists, rock- 
hardened by the “System”, punched 
the body to the deck, where boots 
dealt the final death blows. 

The thirst for vengeance was 
slaked by death; the mob submitted 
quietly under the threat of guns. 
Garrett escaped the harsher penalty, 
the main evidence against him being 
that he was one of the closest to 
Price when • the officer fell. Fifteen 
were sentenced to death; seven swung 
at rope's end; seven were reprieved. 
Midnight cheated the official penalty 
by strangling himself in his cell. 

Thereafter, Garrett became a model 
prisoner, earning his ticket of leave 
in 1861. He “jumped” the colony of 
Victoria, finding passage to New 
Zealand, where he headed for the 
gold of Gabriel’s Gully. He decided 
promptly to dig for it with a pistol, 
Sticking Up Gully being his first, 
and last, major effort in that direc- 

After the hold-up, Garrett rode 
directly to Dunedin and caught a 
boat for Sydney. He was at sea when 
the police arrested the victim’s 
guard, Anderson, who got three 
years, and he was dallying in Syd- 
ney when Kelly and Burgess fought 
a shooting retreat from police hunt- 
ters. They were not charged with the 
hold-up, but with shooting at a 
policeman. 

Garrett was arressted in Sydney 
with one of the stolen watches in his 
possession; it earned him an eight 
years sentence. With Burgess abet- 
ting him, Garrett attempted a mutiny 
on the lines of those he had partici- 
pated in on Norfolk Island and on 
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the Success. It failed, its violence be- 
ing mainly vocal. 

Thereafter, again profiting by bis 
Victorian experience, Garrett turned 
model prisoner and, more than that, 
one professing a deep religious feel- 
ing. He put such a good face on his 
reformation” that he interested 
genuine, if misguided, gentlemen in 
his case. They won him a reprieve 
and release. In Dunedin, he set him- 
self up as a local preacher, building 
up reputation as an eloquent preacher, 
for good works, and for piety. 

He apparently prospered in his new 
field, but, during that time, the 
Dunedin police were greatly troubled 
and criticised about a series of bur- 
glaries, which they had failed to pin 
on anyone. It was not until the pro- 
prietor of a seed store walked into 
his shop one night that the mystery 
was solved. He caught the reformed 
bushranger red-handed, and Garrett 
went back to gaol under sentence 
of ten years on each of two charges. 

For this, his fourth term as a con- 
vict, Garrett abandoned violence, 
maintaining that mantle of piety and 
docility that had won him early re- 
lease on two prior occasions. He 
wrote extensively, attributing his 
career of crime to the convict sys- 

In this respect he was walking a 
parallel path to Andrew George 
Scott, who, during his first term of 
imprisonment for bank robbery at 
Egerton, near Ballarat, at first be- 
haved with maniacal violence, and 
then reformed tcj win reprieve. He 
embarked on a lecturing tour, blam- 
ing the “System”, but abandoned it 
for the more profitable, if more haz- 
ardous, trade of bushranger, under 
the nom-de-guerre of Captain Moon- 
lite. He was hanged in Sydney after 


surrender to the police at the “Battle f 
of Wantabadgery”. 

Garrett, however, had abandoned 
the way of crime, of necessity, since 
he was in confinement. He was un- 
fortunate in some of his examples of 
victims of the “System”. 

Burgess, with eight murders, one 
hefore he was transported first for 
petty theft, was typical. His accom- 
plice, Kelly, belonged to a family of 
criminals, one, at least, being hanged 
for a bushranging murder on the 
Ovens Diggings, in Victoria. 

In the Clarke Brothers, Garrett 
was equally unfortunate, for, before 
Tom Clarke “turned out”, neither 
he, nor his two brothers associating 
with him to make them the terror 
of the Monaro, had been in gaol, 
with one minor exception. Tom spent 
a few days in Braidwood lock-up, 
after voluntarily surrendering to the 
police for the theft of a horse (of 
which the police had no record). He 
made a gaol-break and became one 
of Australia’s wild colonial boys 
gone wilder. 

. L °oking back on Garrett’s record, 
it seems apparent that his claim to 
fame as the ace bushranger of New 
Zealand has little to support' it in 
criminal acts in New Zealand. It 
rests on petty theft, gaol violence, 
and one major case of highway rob- 
bery under arms. That major case 
was overshadowed by the grim hor- 
ror of five murders in one day 
staged by Burgess, Kelly and Sulli- 
van under the leadership of a “clean 
skin”, Levy. 

But, Garrett did get much more 
publicity, and most of it was from 
the pen of Garrett. He died a free 
man, but with his aura of ill-fame 
self-polished, at Lyttleton, at the 
age of seventy-five. 
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LESTER WAY 


EVEN THE BIG SHOTS FALL 



JN the late summer of 1951, resi- 
dents of Bonn, Germany, whose 
duties took them past the offices 
of the Ministry of Economy, were 
puzzled by a new budding that was 
being erected on a vacant lot near it. 
Tlie vacant lot belonged to the Min- 
istry, and building operations were 
being pushed in frenzied haste. Em- 
ployees of the Ministry knew noth- 
ing about it, and they could think 
of no reason for the new building, 
or for the panic haste of the opera- 
tions. A few top officials had scraps 
of information, but only scraps, only 
enough to excite more curiosity. 


not large; it was 
cottage, while its 
dimensions, and the arrangement of 
its rooms, failed to fit the design of 
any residence ever known. Nor was 
it a good building. It was being 
thrown together without thought of 
architectural beauty or durability, 
or anything that anyone could imag- 
ine. It was completed about the 
middle of August, and neither the 
workmen who built it, nor the people 
who saw it being built, could even 
guess at its purpose. 

Truck-loads of cases began to ar- 
rive They were carried into the 
place with attentive care. The un- 
loading was supervised by a tall, 
husky German in his late thirties, 
and by a lovely young blonde. The 
tall man rarely spoke; his face was 
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a blank mask, and he issued 
ders curtly. He got rid of the ear- 
;rs as quickly as possible, and none 
the neighbourhood, or in the 
, knew him; none, that is, 
~cept one top official and the Min- 
r himself. 

One or two top officials knew that 
ne was Hermann Meincke, 
and that the girl was said to be his 
iut, from the time the cases 
arrived with their fragile contents, 
till September 2, 1951, the building 
remained closed and locked, and 
Meincke remained inside with his 


blonde assistant. 

Then, at ten o’clock on the morning 
of the 2nd, a procession of glittering 
cars arrrived at the make-shift 
building. They carried politicians 
and some of the richest men in Ger- 
many, tycoons of the big coal and 
steel monopolies, and bankers. 

As soon as the company was in- 
side, the doors were securely locked, 
and all the windows were shuttered. 
Meincke led them briskly to the cen- 
tral part of the building, and they 
stood on a platform overlooking a 
small, but intriguingly designed, 
chemical laboratory. They looked 
down on a maze of coiled glass tubes, 
and of huge glass phials, with a 
miniature electric furnace at its 
heart. The furnace was already 
glowing to a white heat, and the girl 
was busy with an array of scientific 
instruments. 

Meincke allowed each of the visi- 
tors to examine the substance with 
which he was to charge the retort. 
Each guest satisfied himself that the 
material was, in fact, a very com- 
mon, and cheap, coal derivative. 
Then Meincke and the girl put on 
gas-masks, and commenced the great 
experiment'. The group of million- 


aires watched, and held their breath. 

The progress of the experiment was 
spectacular. There was at first a 
soft hissing sound which rose to a 
roar. Multi-coloured gasses began to 
coil through the glass tubes, glow- 
ing like opal. In response to curt 
nods from Meincke, the girl fed 
small quantities of other substances 
to the furnace from lime to time, 
and the glowing gasses crept along 
the glass coils, filled giant phials, 
forced themselves up into more coils, 
and finally, the opalescent snake of 
gas returned to the furnace. 

There was a muffled report that 
shook the building. In the same in- 
stant, Meincke jerked down a switch 
and cut off the power to the fur- 

The privileged spectators leaned 
forward eagerly while Meincke and 
his niece emptied the contents of the 
retort onto a marble-topped table. 
They did it very carefully, and then 
removed their masks. The residue 
was a powder-fine, ash-white dust, 
and Meincke beckoned the group to 
the table. They stood close around 
it. watching while the girl sifted the 
dust through a' fine filter. In the 
dust was a small diamond. 

The company went to another 
room, leaving the blonde girl to 
clean up the laboratory. The city’s 
leading judge of jewels was sum- 
moned, and locked in with the ex- 
alted company. He was shown the 
diamond. Was it a genuine diamond? 
Did it differ in any way from other 
diamonds he sold? 

The expert declared emphatically 
that it was a diamond of good qual- 
ity. It was loo small to be of any 
value, but its quality was excellent. 
He was dismissed without being told 
the origin of the stone. There was 
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one more question, and Meincke 
answered it with brusque confidence. 

“The diamond is small,” he said. 
“It is small because this laboratory 
is only a model, the experiment was 
on a small scale; its purpose was 
lo prove my discovery. Give me 
proper equipment, and I’ll produce 
bigger diamonds.” 

After what they had seen, the 
tycoons were sold. They were ready 
to invest, and they did, to the tune 
of a million marks 
The story of Meincke’s discovery 
was as exciting as the experiment 
itself. A business expert named 
Ernst' Werner had been visting Ber- 
lin. At his hotel in the Western 
sector, he was told by a visitor of a 
brilliant Berlin engineer who had 
perfected a process by which dia- 
monds could be manufactured from 
the by-products of coal. His name 
was Hermann Meincke, he was in 
hiding, closely guarded; but he was 
anxious to offer his discovery to the 
Bonn authorities. 

Werner was a close friend of a high 
official, in the Ministry of Economy, 
so Werner flew to Bonn and told 
his friend. 

The Ministry saw the great pos- 
sibilities in the discovery, and 
brought Meincke out The matter 
was kept a close secret until Meincke 
had everything ready to prove his 
claim 

And now it was proved; the ma- 
terial was dirt-cheap, the diamond he 
produced was a pure diamond. The 
elite group sitting around a table in 
that make-shift building formed 
themselves into a company on the 
spot. It was later registered as the 
HAMAKG Company. It had a large 
capital. 

The only other person taken into 


the company was Hermann Abs, 
who controlled finances in the Bonn 
Government. Meincke was estab- 
lished in a full-scale laboratory in 
the French zone of Germany, and 
left alone. 

The affair remained a tight secret 
Though the company was registered, 
its aims were staled in terms so 
general that they gave no hint of its 
real purpose. In spite of which the 
U.S. High Commissioner in Germany 
heard about it. He summoned Erhard, 
the Minister of Economy in the West 
German Government, to his head- 
quarters. He told Erhard all the 
essential details of the secret 
enterprise and then demanded that 
Meincke be transferred to the 
American zone. He argued that the 
Germans couldn't ponsibly finance it 
adequately; it needed American 
capital, he said, and he offered twenty 
million dollars on condition that he 
was given control of operations! 

Erhard hedged. He pretended that 
it was his intention all along to 
present the enterprise to the American 
authorities, but only after it became 
a going concern. 

The organisers had fabulous offers 
for the purchase of the scheme, but 
refused to negotiate until the enter- 
prise had become a going concern. 
Until they were mass-producing dia- 
monds of commercial value, they 
weren’t prepared to make a deal. 
Security on Meincke’s work was so 
strict that a powerful armed guard 
surrounded the building where 
Meincke worked, accompanied him 
when he went out, and guarded his 
residence night and day. 

Hermann Meincke lived for a year 
in the constant company of armed 
guards and police dogs. The tycoons 
and government big shots poured out 
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their money, supplying everything 
that Meincke ordered. A year was 
a long time to wait for results, how- 
ever, and, when none came, offi- 
cials commenced further enquiries 
about Meincke’s past — and they got 
answers 

One day in October, 1952, the police 
who were guarding Meincke sud- 
denly got orders to arrest him. 

Erhard had learned that Hermann 
Meincke was a fraud. He was neither 
an engineer nor a scientist. He had 
been a policeman, had done time 
for swindling, had become a private 
detective and had used that occupa- 
tion as a cover for burglary. He 
had served eighteen months for that 

The beautiful ’’niece’’ was another 
gaol-bird, and she was the brains 
behind the fraud. The diamond that 
came out of the retort on September 
2, 1951, had been tucked under her 


finger-nail until it was time to let 
it drop into the filter. It had been 
so simple! 

Centuries before that, Casanova 
had swindled people by similar 
means. Saint-Germaine, another 
mountebank, wore huge diamonds 
which he claimed to have made 
himself. Many celebrated alchem- 
ists, from the Middle Ages onward, 
swindled gullible ignoramuses with 
the same trick; even Edgar Wallace 
wrote a book based on a modern 
version of the old trick. But it re- 
mained for a shabby house-breaker 
and his shop-worn floosie to put that 
ancient fraud over on a national 
scale that aroused international in- 

The German court that tried 
Meincke gave him only a year. They 
couldn't be too hard on him; he had 
given Germany its best laugh since 
the war. 
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J>ETE sat on his favourite rear stool 
in the Blue Lamp and sipped the 
Gibson cocktail his favourite bar- 
lender brought him. He was thinking 
of Eloise, a million years gone now, 
a million years, seven or eight fav- 
ourite bars and a baker’s-dozen fav- 
ourite bartenders. 

This one said: “I'm gonna leave 
you now, Mr. Lockner. Split shift 
tonight." He stripped off his apron. 

"Unfinished business, Jerry? Blonde 
or brunette?” 

Jerry grinned, watching Mr. Garri- 
gan at the other end of the bar. Then 
he disappeared. 

Pete played with the change from 
a five, his mind, annoyingly, still on 


Eloise. The divorce had been final a 
week ago. Today his bank told him 
she'd cashed the draft for twenty- 
five thousand. That ended it, com- 
pleted the divorce settlement, and 
left Pete with the nickels and dimes 
he'd started with. Well, there’d been 
at least a year they loved each 
other. 

He looked up, surprised to find 
that Garrigan had moved his drink 
down the bar to join him. Garrigan 
had an office on Pete's floor, they’d 
drunk together before, but there was 
something jarring about Garrigan. 
Nothing Pete was sure of-just that 
Garrigan was too smooth— and too 
fat. 
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"I just got a bid to this cocktail 
party, Lockner. Come on with me. 
It’s always easier to break away if 
there’s two of you.” 

“Why go at all?” Pete said snap- 
pishly. He felt like he needed a 
tonic. 

“She’s a client of mine.” He grin- 
ned sleekly, reminding Pete of a 
performing seal. “Got to keep 'em 
happy." 

Pete watched the new bartender 
holding down Jerry’s station. He was 
the surly one, who made weak Gib- 

Pete was suddenly impatient with 
unsociable bartenders “Let’s go 
then,” he decided out loud. . . . 

They knocked again, louder, at the 
fourth floor apartment. Pete laughed 
easily. “Quiet, for a party,” he said 
to Garrigan. “Sure it’s the right 
night?" 

Garrigan examined his watch. 
“Early, maybe." He pulled out a key 
and looked at Pete inquiringly. “We 
could go in and wait.” 

Pete eyed the key dubiously. He 
was ready to drop the whole thing, 
go home and read, but Garrigan was 
already using the key. They entered 
a room that was lighted, but cold. 

“Listen, I don’t know about this,” 
Pete objected. Garrigan hushed him. 
"Maybe she left a note. I’ll take a 
quick look and see what the deal 

Pete waited unhappily. The apart- 
ment disturbed him, like an old 
scene revisited, like something out 
of boyhood coming back to memory. 
He saw the piano, and realised with 
a wrench, he hadn’t played since— 
He heard Garrigan cursing in the 
back, and hurried to him. 

Garrigan was shaking: “Let's get 
out of here. I can’t get mixed up in 


this. I’m on thin ice with the wife 
already.” 

Pete seized him by the shoulders. 
"What the hell's the matter?" he 
shouted. The guy wore on his nerves 
Garrigan pointed dumbly. “She’s in 
there, dead." He twisted his hands. 
"Look, I was lying, this dame was 
no client of mine. She’s well, you 
know." He fumbled for a handker- 
chief “I got kids,” lie muttered. 

“Yeah, 1 know,” Pete said. He 
pushed through into the bedroom. 
Something in black negligee lay 
across the quilted bed. Nyloned legs 
stuck out. Pete stepped closer, his 
mouth burning dry as he saw the 
curve of her leg, the dark curling 
hair, inky black before the life had 
been beaten out of her. Pete’s pulses 
pounded as he looked down for a 
second, hopelessly. 

He turned her over, feeling gingerly 
the still faintly warm flesh through 
the chiffon. He needn’t look at the 
little girl’s face that had never grown 
up; he knew now why the room was 
familiar. He’d lived with that fur- 
niture, some of the best months of 

More than the pain of death in her 
face was the surprise, the amaze- 
ment that anyone could be so cruel 

Pete said quietly, “She used to be 
my wife.” 

Garrigan stuttered. 

“Hold it,” Pete said curtly. “We'll 
talk about it later, with the cops." 

Garrigan shook his head vigorously. 
“No. We'll get out of here,” he ar- 
gued. “My kids—" 

“Shut up!” Pete tried to . think. He'd 
figured Garrigan for tougher than 
this. The setup bothered him. She'd 
cashed that draft today. If he knew 
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Eloise, she'd still have the money 
around, carelessly. The dresser pro- 
bably. Or her handbag. 

Garrigan started to grin, slickly. 
‘You’re not in so good shape your- 
self, chum.” 

"How’s that again?” 

“You came here this afternoon, 
killed your ex-wife in a jealous rage. 
Then you get me to come with you 
later, to discover her. What if the 
police thought that?” 

Pete studied him. “You could ex- 
plain it, for me.” 

“Sure. If I was in the right mood.” 
“Wait a minute, Garrigan. You try- 
ing to threaten me?" 

“Oh, no,” Garrigan said smoothly. 
“Just showing you how our interests, 
uh . . . coincide. We both leave now, 
quietly, chum?” 

Pete cursed him mentally. But 
maybe Garrigan was right. Pete had 
made a call nearby that afternoon. 
They could place him in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

“Straighten up the place, then. 
Wipe out your prints, you know 
where you left them.” 

Garrigan moved out. Quickly, Pete 
shuffled through the dresser, and the 
handbag on top, full of women’s goo. 
No dough. She would not have 
banked it. Carried it a few days, 
worried about it, then called him to 
ask what to do. Money was some- 
thing Eloise never understood. 

Pete stiffened; the doorbell was 
buzzing. He peered from the bed- 
room. Garrigan had heard too, was 
standing near the door, hand in top- 
coat pocket. 

The rattle of keys sounded. Pete 
groaned. Eloise had handed out keys 
to the whole army. One man at a 
time in her life was Eloise’s idea of 
complete banality, 
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A man came through the door. 
Pete saw only a band of woolly red- 
dish hair below his hat before Gar- 
rigan struck. The man dropped and 
Garrigan leaped astride him, blud- 
geon ready. 

Pete came from the bedroom, knelt 
at the man's side. “Know himi?” he 

Garrigan, breathing heavily, shook 
his head. Pete saw his weapon was 
the carved wooden Balanese figure 
Eloise kept on her night stand. He 
remembered, dully, the night he got 
it for her in Chinatown. Pete flip- 
ped the man over, looked at a pasty 
face, upslanting blond eyebrows. He 
searched him. 

“Goes by the name of James Hurt- 
gens. Out of town.” The man 
breathed, unrhythmically. “I guess 
you had to hit him.” 

Garrigan absently handed him the 
figurine. “Let’s go, then. No argu- 
ment, huh?” Garrigan said. 

“And no cops?” Pete took the 
figurine, wiped it off carefully with 
his handkerchief. He noted the little 
smear of blood on it. 

"And no cops. I don’t like this.” 
"You don’t like it, I don’t like it. 
Who does like it?” Pete snarled. “I 
hope we’re doing the right thing. 
Let's go to your house, we need 10 
build up our alibi a little. Your 
wife is home?” 

They got out of the building un- 
seen, walked five blocks and picked 
up the next cruising cab for Garri- 
gan’s house. 

“What about that cocktail party?” 
Pete asked. 

“Something that came up the last 
minute.” Garrigan shook his head 
sadly. “I had a telephone message 
at. the office, that’s all. Could have 
been a frame.” 
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“And then you pick me out, of 
all guys, to take along.” 

Garrigan said he was damned 
sorry, he’d never known. “You must 
have left her some time ago. And 
she called herself Murman." 

“A year,” Pete said. “She left me.” 
He thought of the men she must 
have taken up with. Lightweights 
like Garrigan. “It was her maiden 
name,” he added. Suddenly, he was 
sorry for his stubbornness that had 
led him to let her drop completely 
out of sight. If he’d kept an eye on 
her, this never would have hap- 
pened. 

Garrigan had a home in Forest 
Hills, not imposing, but still not bad. 
They were taking off topcoats in the 
hallway when a girl called. 

Garrigan choked a greeting and 
Mrs. Garrigan came down the stairs 
She was pert-nosed and violet-eyed, 
pretty and Irish, with the damndest 
head of lemon-yellow hair Pete had 
ever seen. She rocked him back on 
his wheels; a beautiful piece of goods 
like that hooked up with a jerk like 
Garrigan. 

“Surprise! You said you'd be work- 
ing late.” Her voice rang bells in 
Pete’s heart. 

Garrigan mumbled about meeting 
Pete. “Old pal, you know. Let every- 
thing go for tonight.” 

"Fatzo just couldn’t wait to get 
me here and show you off,” Pete 
said. 

Lois Garrigan looked puzzled. “Fat- 
zo?" She turned to her husband. 
“That’s a name you never told me 
about,” she said innocently. 

“Should have seen him in prep 
school,” Pete said quickly. “You'd 
never recognize this svelte creature.” 
Lois laughed. “Tell him about the 
diet, Latham.” 


Garrigan looked embarrassed. Pete 
jabbed the needle again. “Diet? You 
should have seen him put away that 
double porterhouse tonight. It’ll take 
him seven weeks of cottage cheese 
entrees to make up for it ” 

Garrigan started to protest, then 
changed his mind. When Lois went 
to get them drinks he glared at 
Pete “Want to laugh yourself into 
tile gas chamber, joker?” 

“Shut up," Pete said. “With that 
stuff at home, why play around with 
every tramp downtown? You’re a 
louse, Garrigan." 

Garrigan was puffing and stutter- 
ing when she came back. Pete knew 
lie should stay longer to make it 
look better, but ev?ry time he 
glanced at Lois pain sank a little 
deeper into his heart. He pleaded an 
early morning engagement and broke 
away, going straight to his down 
town apartment. . . . 

His key was just an inch from the 
lock when he checked it. The sound 
of someone shuffling about inside 
came through the cheap door. Pete 
warily backed away, considering. 
There was nothing in there to at- 
tract burglars. He went downstairs 
to the basement, then up the back 
way through the delivery alley. 

Grimly he saw shadows on the 
shade of his bedroom window. He 
climbed the steps softly, let himself 
in through the kitchen door off the 
service porch. He listened at the 
door between living room and kit- 
chen, wishing sharply that he had a 
gun. Fists would have to do. He 
waited, fighting to breathe evenly. 

The small table lamp was on in 
the living room, he saw through the 
crack in the door. Someone came 
from the bedroom Pete’s throat tight- 
ened in anger. It was Hurtgens, 
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arrying a stack of old letters and 
photos from his dresser drawers, 
lurtgens placed them on the table, 
tarting expertly going through them. 

' There were things there Pete 
Would just as soon keep secret, old i 
hings between him and Eloise. His 1 
land closed on the knob tentatively, j 
and then a barrage of knocks hit the ! 
;ront door. 

Hurtgens started, and the knocks 1 
came again, harder. Hurtgens stuffed 
his loot into a drawer and paused, 
uncertain Pete got ready to move ! 
if he came kitchenward. 

“Open up, Lockner. We saw you | 
coming in.” The voice at the door 
was detached, official. Pete could al- | 
most see the glint of a policeman’s , 
badge in its cold tones. 

Hurtgens muttered, “Coming." He , 
looked about, snatched up hornrim i 
reading spectacles Pete had left on j 
the table. He hurried to the bedroom j 
and came back wearing Pete’s plaid 
dressing gown. He opened the door 1 
casually. Two young cops, a prowl ' 
car team, shouldered in. 

“Headquarters has been trying to , 
get in touch with you," a cop said. I 
Hurtgens looked at them with dis- j 
interest. “Wait a minute. It must be | 
Lockner you want I’m just a friend 
of his from out of town." 

"Yeah? Where is Lockner?” 
Hurtgens thought a minute, snap- 
ped his fingers. "He told me this 
afternoon he had to go see his ex- 
wife. That’s right. But don’t ask me 
where she lives.” 

The cops exchanged glances. "Let 
me check your identification So 
you’re a friend of his?” 

While one cop checked Hurtgens’ 
papers, the other used the phone. 
Pete couldn’t hear his low tones, but 
apparently he talked with headquar- 
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lers. Then the cops warned Hurt- 
gens to have Lockner come in to 
headquarters. 

"Nothing serious, X hope?"- Hurt- 
gens said. The cop, closing the door, 
sneered. 

"We just figure he killed his wife, 
that's all.” 

The suddenness with which Hurt- 
gens moved when the door closed 
startled Pete. Glasses and robe were 
whipped off and Hurtgens ploughed 
toward the kitchen. They collided 
and Hurtgens grunted as Pete folded 
arms about his middle. They crashed 
to the .kitchen floor and exquisite 
torture split through Pete’s nerve 
centres as he felt the full force of 
Hurtgen’s knee. 

Skull-popping blows rained against 
his face and jaws, right and lefts 
intermixed. Then the back of his 
head struck hard metal and he went 
out. 

Pete came to and disentangled 
himself from the kitchen range. 
Hurtgens was gone, out the back 
way When Pete’s head cleared he 
followed him. He'd better get to- 
gether with Garrigan and revise their 
Story in the light of what Hurtgens 
had told the cops. 

He marvelled at Hurtgens’ Barry- 
more-like exhibition. Calmly putting 
Pete in a jackpot with a little ad 
libbing. They had found Eloise al- 
ready. Pete’s only defense, the truth, 
would stink if they picked him up 

Pete went back down the steps, 
climbed a fence, walked a couple of 
blocks and picked up a cab for 
Forest Hills, hoping he could sweat 
it out of Garrigan without running 
into cop trouble. 

Lights still flared in the house, 
but it wasn’t Fatzo who answered. 
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Lois Garrigan wore cream and jade 
green, a dressing gown chosen with 
great care to set off the lights in her 
hair. Her eyes were anxious, but she 
couldn’t keep the stars from wink- 
ing when she smiled at Pete. 

He learned that Garrigan had re- 
ceived a series of phone calls and 
had gone out to see an urgent client. 
She insisted that he come in for 
another drink. She didn’t have to 
insist very hard to make him stay, 
especially after he sensed the weari- 
ness in her spirit. She was fearful 
and worried about something 
Over a bourbon Pete asked pol- 
itely about the health of the chil- 
dren. Round-eyed, she looked at him 
and laughed. “Don’t rush me,” she 
said. Pete learned that there weren’t 
any children-yet. Garrigan's plead- 
ing of them was nothing but a bid 
for sympathy. 

He took her by the shoulders, won- 
dering how much he should tell her. 
He kept his face a blank and said: 
“Listen. He may be in a jam How 
serious, I don’t know.” His voice still 
casual, he added, “I don't think you 
should sit here all evening worry- 
ing. He — it just isn’t worth it.” 

She gave way to a soft, sweet- 
smelling bundle that lay lightly in 
his arms, crying. Pete held her a 
precious moment until she pulled 
away, gently. "I knew something 
was wrong He's never brought any- 
one here before, and he acted so 
• . . nervous.” 

Pete made a small advantage of 
it. “You love your husband, don't 
you?” She looked away from him. 

"I don’t want to see him suffer. 

Just what has he done?” 

“Maybe nothing. But I’ll find out. 

He decided it was time for some 
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quick research at the Blue Lamp. 
Jerry, he found with approval, had 
returned behind the bar He splashed 
a little water into a double shot of 
bourbon for Pete and stood back to 
watch him drink, his eyes a deli- 
cate shading of non-committal blue. 

“Things have been happening." 
the bartender said. Pete gave him a 
quick look. 

“Some men were here asking about 
you. I think they were detectives." 

Pete nodded, easily. “They think I 
killed my wife. Ex-wife,” he 
amended. “What did they want?" 

Jerry kept his dead pan. “Little 
things. When you were in last, who 
you left with, how much you'd been 
drinking, what sort of humour you 
were in. Just little things.” 

Pete smiled. “How did you de- 
scribe my humour, for instance?” 
“That it probably wasn’t your fault, 
just ulcers.” 

“Good.” 

Jerry went down tile bar and was 
busy making a pair of buttered rums 
Then he came back. “Another thing. 
A big man with a slant-eyed fat face 

Pete's brain ticked off automatic- 
ally: “Hurtgens!” 

"He asked me the name of the 
man who left here earlier with Mr. 
Garrigan. He wasn’t a detective,” 
Jerry said. “He paid me ” 

So saying, Jerry took a folded bill 
out of his pants pocket and slipped 
it in the canister for the Police 
and Firemen’s Widows Fund on the 
backbar. 

Pete looked at him questioningly. 
“He gave me a tenner not to say 
he was asking for you," Jerry said. 

‘ I didn't earn it, did I?" Jerry moved 

What was Hurtgens building? He 


must have known Garrigan before, 
judging by the question he'd put to 
Jerry. Pete meant to ask Jerry about 
that, but the bartender came hurry- 
ing back, a warning in his face. 

“Strangers, Mr. Lockner. Just 
checking their hats." 

Pete grabbed a look. The two men. 
husky, rounded, greying, smelled and 
looked squad room, Tight down to 
the bulging capped toes of their de- 
partment-issue shoes. 

Jerry flicked a bar towel. “Might 
go back to the kitchen," he sug- 
gested. “See what chef’s serving for 
lunch tomorrow.” 

Pete gulped his drink and moved 
through the back of the bar. From 
the cover of the kitchen door he 
watched the cops range the room. 
When he left, one of them was in 
deep conversation with Jerry. The 
others were prowling about. 

Pete took a couple of turns around 
the block, arguing with himself. 
Figure it out, Lockner. You always 
got A for effort in school. Gonna let 
a fat geezer like Garrigan get away 
with it? What could he get away 
with? What did he have on the fire, 
and where were Eloisc’s 25,000 clack- 
ers, anyway? 

He found himself standing in front 
of his own office building, and 
thought of going up to his office to 
phone Jerry at the Blue Lamp. 

He went up to his suite on the 
eighth floor, snapped on the big 
lights, thought better of it, snapped 
them off, and groped for the small 
green-shaded lamp at his desk. No 
use advertising. 

His hand closed on the lamp shade 
and he snatched it back in surprise. 
The shade was warm. He turned it 
on and studied it, then sat down at 
his desk and lit a cigarette. 
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The desk drawer was loose. He ran 
a finger along the upper surface and 
found where the lock had been pried 
open. He examined the other desks 
and the small file section. Someone 
had gone over the office carefully, 
leaving few signs of his work other 
than the broken locks. 

A great night for breaking and 
entering. Eloise's apartment, Pete’s 
apartment and office, and notv— Pete 
jumped up, remembering Garrigan’s 
office was on the same floor, on the 
opposite side of the building. 

Light was coming through the 
ground glass door but it snapped out 
as he approached. He flattened 
against the wall until the door 
opened slowly, cautiously, then he 
levelled oft and hit, bursting the 
door open into the bulk of a man. 

There came a gasp from him as 
Pete belted him hard, two fists to 
his middle. He came back clawing, 
thumbs probing for Pete’s eyes and 
Pete backed away, thinking about 
the kneeing he’d gotten before. 

The bulky man rushed him and 
Pete exchanged two more hooks in- 
to the enemy’s middle for a bruising 
blow on his forehead, high. They 
traded positions, until the man was 
backed against the desk. Pete heard 
him searching behind him, and 
sensed the snap throw coming. He 
dropped and an inkwell splattered 
the wall behind him. 

A siren growled in the street be- 


low, Both men timed an ear to it. 
His opponent was breathing in short 
rasping intakes, suffering • from the 
effort. He spoke, eroakingly: “Break 
it off, kid. Coppers on the way up 
here now." 

“What do you want?” Pete 
growled. 

“Look,” the guy said, reasonably. 
Pete relaxed his hands, and some- 
thing exploded on his chin. He didn’t 
go down, but he was too dazed to 
argue any more. The man was gone. 

Pete pulled himself together, 
washed his eyes and face in the 
closet washbowl. He looked around 
the office; it had gotten the same 
treatment as his Not Garrigan, then. 
Casually, Pete flipped open a desk 
drawer, saw Garrigan’s company 
cheque book. He opened it to the 
last entry and noted the balance. 

Seven hundred thirteen dollars and 
six cents. Enough to buy three 
squares a day and cigarettes beside, 
but only peanuts in the operation of 
a business like this. Expenses could 
eat it up in a week. Which might 
explain Mrs. Garrigan’s worries. She 
knew they were short and she was 
pinning a lot of hopes on the client 
Fatzo had supposedly gone to inter- 

Pete tarried no longer, but hustled 
down the hall and ducked into the 
stairway when he heard the elevator 
coming up. The two plainclothesmen 
he’d seen in the Blue Lamp got out. 
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They aimed for Pete’s office. | 
He remembered what he was going 
jto do, call Jerry. He got to a pay 
phone and Wed the Blue Lamp, but 
the bartender had gone out again. 
He'd have to take a chance on getting 
to his apartment. He could pick up 
a few clothes there and lay up in a 
hotel somewhere until the odds 
shifted in his favour. He was sure if 
he could get Latham Garrigan alone 
for ten minutes he'd know the name 
of Eloise’s killer. 

Garrigan hadn’t spoken two words 
of truth yet, but Pete was set to 
sweat it out of him, if the cops didn’t 
grab either himself or Garrigan first. 

He approached his apartment cau- 
tiously, stopping in the allnight drug 
store across the street for coffee and 
Watching the entrance opposite him. 
A familiar figure came through the 
door, waited in the foyer to light a 
cigarette, then advanced into the 
street', pulling his hat low over his 
face, perhaps to shield it from the 

It was Jerry. Pete paid up and 
hurried across the street but the bar- 
tender was gone. He wondered' what 
was on Jerry's mind, to look him 
up this time of night. He found the 
answer in his rooms— a man sitting 
in his big reading chair with a gun 
in his lap. 

It was Garrigan. His eyes were 
glazed, crazy-looking. Pinpoints of 
moisture beaded his forehead. Pete 
walked closer and Garrigan raised 
the gun in his left hand. 

“Sit down,” the fat man said. 
“Cops’ll be right over." A faint grin 
twisted his smooth chops and he 
spoke breathlessly, as if he’d run a 
great distance. 

“I turned you in,” Garrigan said. 
“You killed your wife.” He held his 
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right hand tight inside his coat. 

“The hell,” Pete growled quietly 
"You beat her bead in with that 
wooden figurine for a chunk of 
stinking money. You’re broke, Garri- 
gan.” 

The man in the chair made a sour 
face. “I needed dough,” he mut- 
tered, vacantly. “She laughed at me 
when I asked for it.” He spat, dryly. 
“Laughed ” 

Pete winced. He remembered her 
accusing, bedeviling laughter. It had 
started just before she left him. 

Garrigan grinned again. “Stay in 
front. Where I can watch you. I 
phoned the cops you went there with 
me, killed her in a jealous rage.” 
“You can't prove it.” 

“Death-bed statement. I’m done 
for.” He spat away a fleck of foam. 
“I said you blackmailed me to alibi 
you. I pretended to go along, until 
I could get to the cops.” 

“You’re dying, Garrigan.” 

“I’ll last. Long enough.” 

"Who got you? Hurtgens?" 

"That cheap con? He was just after 
her money. Saw news story about 
divorce settlement." 

“Jerry, then?” 

“Leave him out of it. Jerry’s okay." 
Garrigan grinned again. “You got 
me, Lockner.” His voice faded off. 
Pete walked up to him, cautiously. 

Garrigan laid the gun down in his 
lap. Now lie wasn't seeing any more. 
“Lois,” he whispered. “She’ll be 


okay — she — she'll be all right.” 

Now he wasn’t living any more. 

Pete slipped his hands inside Gar- 
rigans coat. They came away sticky. 
He was soaked in blood. Probable 
knife wound. Garrigan had an ap- 
pointment with the cops, but he 
hadn’t lasted long enough 

If they pinned Garrigan’s death on 
him— Pete saw the scorn in Lois' 
eyes. No, if he took the rap, it had 
to be for anything else but Garri- 

Why had Garrigan gotten it? Pete 
searched him for the money. Noth- 
ing. Nothing, but in the topcoat 
pocket a smear. Dried blood? 

Every place on the circuit had 
been searched tonight. Except Garri- 
gan’s house. If Garrigan had done 
the searching, all right. But Hurt- 
gens? Or Jerry? He thought of how 
Garrigan had died, and Eloise. He 
thought of Lois Garrigan, all alone, 
wailing. 

Suddenly, he had to get to Lois. He 
could explain all this later. He put 
hat and coat back on. 

Two men were waiting for the 
.elevator in the lobby. He'd seen them 
before, the plainclothesmen at the 
Blue Lamp. 

“Mr. Lockner, I presume?" the cop 
said with a surly leer. 

“You'll find a body in my living 
room,” Pete said. “They got Garri- 

“Yeah. We had his call. It's not 
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entirely unexpected you know." 

Pete frowned. ‘‘Whoever got Garri- 
gan is probably on his way to Gar- 
rigan's house now. His wife ought to 
have protection." 

The cops exchanged winks. “An- 
other load off your mind, mister. 
She’ll get protection. Especially after 
you’re locked up.” 

They went in where what was left 
of Garrigan sat. The cops whistled 
“Busy day, Lockner. First your wife. 
Then him.” 

“What makes you think I—" 

"Shut up!” The cop who did the 
talking sniffed delicately at Garri- 
gan’s gun, but didn’t touch it. “He 
was playing around with your wife.” 
“He killed her,” Pete said wearily, 
"because she laughed at him Be- 
cause she had money. Somebody else 
is after that dough. It’s not on him, 
but maybe he left it at his house." 

Pete was very tired of talk. He 
walked casually to Garrigan’s body. 
“Don’t touch,” the cops cried, but 
Pete had the gun by then, Garri- 
gan’s gun, and he held it on them. 

“All right, move, you guys. In the 
closet.” 

The two cops were pale. “Don’t 
blow your top, Lockner. We’ll see 
you get a break. You’re making it 
worse.” 

He got their guns, tossed them on 
the floor, and savagely prodded the 
two of them into the bedroom closet 
and locked the door. It wouldn’t 
hold long, but he didn’t need much 
of a start. 

He got to Forest Hills fast, and 
walked the last four blocks to Gar- 
rigan’s. There were no suspicious 
cars in sight. 

Lights were still on in the house. 
Pete kept a big spreading fig tree 
| between himself and the light, and 
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made the base of the tree. He skinned 
up it. 

Pete shivered in the tree. Maybe 
he’d miscalculated. He perked up 
when he heard a car roll gently to 
a stop down the street. He heard 
the faint voices of man, and the 
soft scrape of feet. 

His hopes sagged. The cops had 
gotten onto his idea, but they were 
blocking off the house, ruining it 
as bait. 

Busy with his worries, he heard 
the new sound for a while without 
sensing what it was, until finally he 
got it, a faint squeaking noise that 
alternated with a light tapping. It 
came from the rear door of the 
house, screened off from him by 
ornamental shrubbery. Someone was 
working with a glasscutter. 

Pete slid to the ground, took three 
deep breaths and rushed. When he 
hit the first step of a porch a dark 
figure turned from the door and 
grunted a curse. 

He pulled his head in and drove 
in and under against the man’s body. 
Faint night light told him it was 
Hurtgens. 

Pete screamed. Outside the fence 
the sentry came to life. He heard 
whistles and running men. He belted 
Hurtgens back against the door, and 
the man’s hand groped behind him 
on the steps. 

Pete glimpsed it as he sprang— a 
six-inch slim commando knife. In 
mid-air Pete wrenched his body 
around so that he came down on 
Hurtgens’ feet first. He heard the 
shriek of a pinned animal as his 
heel crunched the knife hand at the 
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“Tough, huh,’’ he said to nobody. 
"Better put the cuffs on him.” Then 
his eye fell on Hurtgens. 

“Oh, ho. An old friend," he said, 
brightening. “Sioux City Jimmy, the 
widows’ favourite, I do declare. 
Quite a haul, the two of them” 

“Wait a minute,” Pete growled. 

The cop turned on him, snarling. 
“Don’t tell me you got another ex- 
planation.” 

“That big hole in Garrigan’s chest. 
Try the knife for size." Pete was 
feeling faint. “I’m betting it fits ” 
Now he knew why Garrigan had 
shielded Hurtgens — so that there 
wouldn’t be any chance for the police 
to hear about the stolen money. 

The cop stared. “All right,” he or- 
dered. “The coroner’s man has got 
Garrigan now. Take the knife out 
there and see who’s right. If it fits, 
I’ll buy this guy a cigar.” 

It did. And the trace of blood in 
Garrigan’s pocket was from Eloise. 
He’d stuck the Balanese figure there 
after using it on her. 

Hurtgens talked. He was conning 
Eloise for an investment and she 
asked her boy friend, Garrigan, 
what he thought. Garrigan tried to 
cut himself in When Eloise called 
him on it, he slugged her. 

Hurtgens, kill-crazy at the loss of 
his mark, knifed Garrigan trying to 
make him talk about the suddenly 
missing cash— which was still miss- 


Smoking the grey cop’s two-bit 
cigar, Pete got to the Blue Lamp 
just before closing time. 

“So the cat scratched you,” Jerry 
said, inspecting Pete’s face. 

“Some cat,” Pete said. “I’ll have 
a Gibson.” 

Jerry brought it, brimful and 
strong. 

“And,” Pete added, ‘Til take what 
Garrigan left for his wife.” 

"There must be a mistake, chum.” 
Jerry shook his head blandly. 

Pete put an edge to his voice. 
“Don’t be stupid. They could get 
you yet, as an accessory. For helping 
hide Garrigan in my rooms. 

“I didn’t,” Pete said, "mention 
your name to the cops. But I might 
drop back by headquarters tonight.” 

Shrugging, the bartender went to 
the register on the backbar, pulled 
a manila envelope from behind it. 

“And a stamp,” Pete said. 

He put Garrigan’s name and office 
address in the upper left corner and 
addressed the envelope to Mrs Gar- 
rigan at the Forest Hills number. 
Garrigan wouldn't have left her 
enough to pay for his funeral. 

Jerry took off his apron and 
walked out. Pete sighed. He hoped 
the money would all be back in the 
family, some day. But he’d have to 
look for a new bar now, and a new 
bartender. He savoured the Gibson. 

Hell of a note. Jerry made the 
jnly good ones in town. 
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CELL TO LET 


• OOD evening, Warden. Say, you 
^ look worried!” Jimmy Salmon, 
reporter, pushed his hat to the back 
of his head and straddled a chair. 
■'One of your bad boys acting up?” 
Warden Brown shook his head 
slowly. “I wish it were as simple as 
that,” he said. "I can handle dis- 
turbances in prison. It’s when a man 
leaves— a man who is better behind 
bars. That’s when I commence to 

"But that isn't your worry. War- 
den,” objected Jimmy. “You’re not 
responsible for a man after he gets 

"I know, Jimmy.” Warden Brown 
smiled ruefully. “But I’m worried 
about Dan Bellinger just the same. 
He’s no good. A killer.” 

“Say I remember him," Jimmy said 
thoughtfully. “Covered his trial. 
Wasn’t it about five years ago?” 
Warden Brown nodded. “Bellinger 
got out today. He was a model pris- 
oner, but I always had the feeling 
that he was just marking time. That 
he had some unfinished business to 
take care of when he was given his 
freedom. It wasn’t anything that you 
could put your finger on. He didn’t 
talk much when he was awake— and 
—this may sound crazy, but lie talked 
in his sleep. The guards say he was 
always after a guy named Bill.” 
Jimmy grinned. “Well, that’s better 
than a moll named Bess.” He dragged 
himself reluctantly off the chair and 
started for the door. “See you again, 
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Warden. I’ll keep my eyes and ears 
open. If I happen to come across Bel- 
linger in town I’ll keep you in- 
formed.” 

+ * + 

Over on the other side of town Dan 
Bellinger ceased pacing his small 
bedroom and threw himself on the 
bed. 

A wave of haired crept over him 
like an evil shadow and left him 
trembling. He had always hated Bill 
Hayes. Even in the days when they 
just pinched fruit from the pushcarts 
over on the East Side. Bill had in- 
variably squealed when he got 
caught. After doing time in reform 
school, Bill had got himself a job 
and had gone straight. Well, as far 
as Dan was concerned, that was just 
dandy. As long as Bill kept out of 
his hair, he didn’t care what he did. 

Dan almost forgot about Bill — until 
the night Dan tried to pull the bank 
job. Bill had recognized him loitering 
outside the bank and had notified 
the police. They had caught him red- 
handed. He didn’t have a chance. It 
was the last time that Bill would 
ever squeal on him, At 2 a.m. he was 
going over to Bill’s rooming house 
to kill him. 

Slowly the minutes ticked on. He 
got up. lit a cigarette, commenced 
pacing the room again. At a quarter 
to two he put on his overcoat, turned 
up his collar, pulled a hat well down 
over his eyes. Five minutes later he 
was out on the street. 


Bill lived just two blocks over, in 
old Mrs. Benson’s rooming house. 
Shouldn’t be hard to break into that 
joint, he thought. He had lived there 
once himself. There was a back win- 
dow he used to use when he was 
out on a job. Mrs. Benson had an 
uncanny knowledge of the time that 
her roomers got in via the front door. 

“Got a match, buddy?” Dan 
whirled around, Iris hand gripping the 
gun in his overcoat pocket. But the 
shabby man who asked the question 
didn't look dangerous. He fished down 
in his pocket, silently handed out a 
match. The man muttered something 
and shuffled off in the darkness. 

Mrs. Benson's rooming house was 
in the middle of the block, separated 
from its neighbour by a narrow lane. 


He walked slowly by the house, noted 
that it was in complete darkness. 
From the sidewalk he could see a 
white sign on the front door, but he 
wasn’t very curious. 

"Probably room to let,” he mut- 
tered to himself. Then he gave a dry 
chuckle. Tomorrow she could change 
that sign to rooms to let. 

Dan looked quickly up and down 
the dark street before he ducked in- 
to the lane and made his way to the 
back of the house. Then he went to 
the kitchen window and raised it 
gently. 

There was a peculiar smell in the 
house. Like nothing he had ever 
smelled before. He choked for a min- 
ute, then held his breath for fear he 
had been heard. But there was no 
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sound. He shivered slightly. It felt 
like a dead house. 

He crept across the kitchen and 
opened the door that led into the 
hall. The smell was even stronger 
there. His eyes started to water and 
his head felt curiously light. He stag- 
gered toward the stairs. 

Funny how much effort it took to 
climb them. He would just sit down 
for a minute and rest. It wouldn’t 
matter if Bill lived a few minutes 
longer . . . few minutes . . . longer, 
d* d* d - 

“Hello. Put Warden Brown on the 
phone, will you, please?” Jimmy 
Salmon was plenty excited. "Hello, 
Warden? I’ve got news for you. You 
don’t have to worry any more about 
Dan Bellinger. He was found dead 
in a rooming house over on the other 

"No ... no, he wasn’t shot. He 
died under most unusual circum- 
stances. It seems that old Mrs. Benson 
who runs the place decided to call 
in some fumigating experts to de- 
stroy the roaches and bugs that have 
been making the lives of her roomers 

unbearable. 

"Well, the exterminators arrived 
last evening and used some new kind 
of poison, spraying it around the 
house. No one was to be allowed 
back into the house for thirty-six 

“Seems that the fumes are as fatal 
to humans as they are to the bugs. 
In fact, the men hung a sign on the 
front door when they left, warning 
people of the danger. 

“What’s that, Warden? Oh, he 
crawled in a window at the back. I 
guess he never even saw the sign. 
And, Warden, when Bellinger talked 
in his sleep he told the truth. Yeah 
... he was out gunning for a guy 
named Bill.” 
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One of the joys of life is a child. 
It also represents one of the trials 
of life. But life is never dull when 
children are around. Still, you have 
to rule them firmly. From now on 
that may be harder, because the cane 
is disappearing from schools. Which 
could mean fewer schoolboy howlers. 

But don’t think that children are 
not punished. They are-they grow 
up and become parents. 

One young fellow was learning the 
piano. When he returned home from 
his lesson one day, his mother said: 
"What did the music teacher think 
of your rendition of the ‘Morning, 
Noon and Night’?” The kid grinned 
and replied: “After a few bars, he 
told me to call it a day.” 

That same kid called his dog 
"Hoffman” because he didn't Offen- 
bach. 

Which reminds us of another kid. 
He played his violin only at night, 
because someone told him the strings 
come from a tom-cat. 

Kids know so much about things. 
One kid said to his brother: “Mum 
says the stork brought you and Alfie 
—and me as well.” His brother gave 
a wry grin. “Yeah, I know,” he said. 
"There ain’t been a natural birth in 
this family for years.” 

Oh for adolescence again. Of 
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course, you know that adolescence is 
the age when you know why a strap- 
less evening gown is held up, but 
you don’t know how. 

And it isn’t the cost of a strapless 
gown which matters— it’s the upkeep. 

When lads are in their teens, they 
are impossible prigs. Like one chap 
who spent hours gloating over his 
appearance. He was chipped about it 
by his father. The lad told his old 
man: “I don’t think I am handsome, 
but what’s my opinion against a 

A lot of High School graduates still 
end a sentence with a parole. 

If you are a parent, here is a 
hint: The best time to redecorate 
your house is when the children are 
old enough to suggest it. 

If you are a youth remember pro- 
verbs are short sentences based on 
long experience. Remember, also, 
that no man becomes wise through 
his father’s knowledge. 

Then, of course, there is the classic 
remark of George Bernard Shaw. 
The great man said: “Youth is a 
wonderful thing. What a pity to 
waste it on children.” 

We know of a mother who went to 
a bargain sale in Sydney. There we 
will let the mater wrest. 
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